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THE FIRST MURDER 


THE Right Honourable Percival Lympe, Minister for Co-ordin- 
ated Supplies, was dressing for dinner. 

As an important member of His Majesty’s Government, he 
was a joke to most people, but he held a responsible position, 
and he was fully conscious of the fact. 

That was one reason why Percival Lympe was paying such 
attention to his toilet this evening; he was extremely vain of 
his appearance, and he had to preside at a dinner to represent- 
atives of various European countries who had come to London 
to discuss ‘Trade negotiations on a barter basis, 

Lympe was said by his enemies—and he had many—to 
be the very worst kind of stuffed shirt ; and there is no denying 
that there was a good deal of truth in the assertion. 

He was one of those unmistakable British bureaucrat types— 
large, solidly built, with a round, expressionless face that 
looked like a lump of suet with indentations. In manner, he 
was pompous ; in speech, deliberate. 

He had mated late in life—he was now fifty-five—with the 
only daughter of an Oxford professor, a sallow-cheeked, angular 
specimen of her class. Esther Snell had married for a home, 
and a meal-ticket ; but had early regretted her decision, for the 
man who had proposed to her so unaccountably at a sherry 
party held in Woodstock Road, had treated her from the begin- 
ning as though he knew he had committed an unpardonable 
solecism. It was the one lapse of his life, and he could not 
account for it; but he tried to take it out of the unfortunate 
woman, concerning whose supposed fortune he had been so 
grossly deceived. 

Mrs. Lympe, little thinking that this would be the last time 
she would speak to her husband, said: ‘‘ Will you be late ?” 

The Minister for Co-ordinated Supplies frowned. He was 
one of those men who strongly dislike being asked questions. 

“T really could not say,” he replied stiffly; “and, in any 
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case, you ought to know better than to try to waste my time. 
You know where I am going to-night, because I have already 
told you; you know how much I have on my mind—and yet,’ 
turning: round, and giving her the full benefit of his cod-fish 
glare, “‘ you worry me with perfectly absurd enquiries! It 
won't do, Esther, it really won’t do!”’ He might have been 
rebuking the most junior clerk in his Department. 

The sallow cheeks of Esther Lympe flushed. What she would 
have given to say: ‘‘ You poor fool! Do you imagine I care 
tuppence how late you are? It was only because I felt I had 
to be polite that I spoke to you at all!” 

Instead, having married for a home, and being still acutely 
meal-ticket conscious, she replied meekly : “ I’m sorry, Percival ; 
I should have known better. I hope the dinner will be a great 
success.” 

Somewhat mollified, her husband grunted. Assuming a 
pose which he had copied from the late Lord Curzon in his early 
days in Whitehall, he said: ‘Thank you, Esther; these are 
dificult times for all of us in Government, but we have to 
explore every avenue, to leave no stone unturned, and to take 
whatever steps seem appropriate to the occasion.’ 

“Yes, dear,” commented Esther meekly; and, with her 
cheeks more sallow than before, and with her bony shoulders 
drooping, she turned and left the room. 


The dinner which was to mark the commencement of the 
European Barter Agreements (already referred to, of course, 
in the Popular Press, as E.B.A.) was held in Mayfair’s 
Clarendon Hotel. These were grim, austeric days, it was true, 
but money could always be found for the entertainment of 
such distinguished visitors as the different foreign representa- 
tives of E.B.A., especially when a Cabinet Minister was in the 
chair. 

In this particular case, every effort had been made to create 
a good impression, thus confounding the widely printed state- 
ment attributed to a pert American newspaper-girl who, after 
being two hours in London, had sent a cablegram to her New 
York paper testifying that England was a little—but only a 
little — better than Occupied Germany, and warning her 
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compatriots to stay at home, unless they were anxious to starve 
to death. 

Directly these pregnant words had been cabled back to London, 
the principal private secretary of the Minister for Co-ordinated 
Supplies had been given secret instructions. 

Armed with these instructions, he had gone into private 
session with the management of the Clarendon Hotel. 

The result of this conference was surprising ; if any ordinary 
housewife could have been present at the E.B.A. dinner, she 
would first have fainted, and then, after coming round, she would 
have screamed blue murder before rushing off to 10, Downing 
Street to waylay that most hapless of all hapless men, the Prime 
Minister. 

But, for good and sufficient reasons, there were no intruders— 
even the Press had been banned—so the rare and succulent food- 
stuffs, the wines which accompanied them down the gullets of the 
E.B.A. representatives, and the choice cigars which were handed 
round at the end of the meal, were all enjoyed in peace and 
security. 


How bland was the round, white, suety face of the Right 
Honourable Percival Lympe! How pompously bureaucratic his 
bearing! And how benign his smile, as he rose to address the 
guests who, crammed to capacity with the best that London’s 
Black Market could provide, were now, he judged, in the best 
possible receptive state. 

As he looked upon the sea of assorted faces-—and very odd 
pans some of them were—he might have been regarded by some 
as the embodiment of all that was best in the British character ; 
on the other hand, he might have been regarded as a modern 
prototype of one of Dickens’s most immortal characters—Chad- 
band. It was just a matter of personal choice. 

But, whichever view was held, there he was, standing four- 
square, holding the single sheet of stiff, Ministry notepaper on 
which were typed the notes for his speech, and giving a life-like 
impression of a Very Important Personage. 

“‘ Gentlemen,” he said, after the applause with which he had 
been greeted had died down, “I need scarcely say how delighted 
I, representing the British Government, am to welcome you here 
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to-night. These are dark and grim days for all of us, and the 
more quickly we can put our shoulders to the wheel, and 
speed the good work which we have so much at heart, the 
better... .” 

The flat, flaccid voice droned on until the audience began to 
get restive. 

Noticing this, the chief adviser to the Minister scribbled a few 
words on a scrap of paper, and pushed it towards Lympe. 

The latter, annoyed at the interruption, stopped, frowned, read 
the words— 

Better cut tt short, str. 


—~and came to his peroration. 

“The President of the Board of Trade has repeatedly told 
Britain that we must export or die. I need scarcely say .. .” 

The speaker suddenly stopped, put a hand up to his neck, as 
though brushing away a fly, and then, without any warning, fell 
forward, his head striking the table with considerable force. 

Amidst the confusion which followed, a voice, higher than all 
the rest, could be heard exclaiming, ‘My God! Look at his 
face!”’ The fact that the Uranian representative spoke with a 
strong guttural accent added further drama to the arresting 
words. 

And that there was point to his statement was seen by 
everybody else in the room. 

The face of the Right Honourable Percival Lympe was raptdly 
turning purple... . 


At five minutes past nine o’clock, Malcolm Grieve, the night- 
news editor of the Daily Banner, took the receiver off the tele- 
phone on his desk, and snapped: ‘“‘ Yes? What is it ?”’ 

There were many occasions when Grieve—whose stomach 
ulcers always made him extremely irascible as the climax of the 
evening’s toil approached—flung red-hot words of reproach and 
derision at the people at the other end of the wire; but now 
he kept silent until his unseen correspondent had finished 
speaking. | 

Then: “I’m very much obliged to you. Let me have your 
name and address again, and I’ll see that a cheque is sent to you.”’ 
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Those who were within earshot knew from the tone of his voice 
that the embryo of a big news-story had just been reported. 

After ringing off, Grieve pressed the bell on his desk. 

“Send Mr. Saint to me,” he told the messenger-boy who 
answered the summons. 

A couple of minutes later, a tall, slim, good-looking young man 
of twenty-six strolled into the room. He was so well dressed that 
the suspicion immediately arose whether he had come by the 
brown cheviot suit, immaculate linen, foulard tie and the gleam- 
ing brown shoes honestly ; but the man from whom he was due 
to receive his orders was too used to Stephen Saint’s appearance to 
waste any time by making even the most casual caustic comment. 

“Listen, Saint,’ he said abruptly; “‘ I think there is a very 
good story for you in this—front-page stuff.” 

Pausing only long enough to light a fresh cigarette from the 
stub of the one he was smoking, he continued: ‘‘ A waiter at the 
Clarendon Hotel ’phoned a coupie of minutes ago to say that 
Percival Lympe, the Minister for Co-ordinated Supplies, died 
suddenly there to-night while he was addressing the representa- 
tives of the different European countries who have just come to 
London to try to fix up some barter-trade agreements. According 
to this waiter-fellow, who seemed to have all his wits about him, 
a tremendous sensation was caused. Lympe had just come to the 
end of his speech, apparently, and had trotted out the old tripe 
about this country having to export or die—when he flopped 
forward and died himself! Quite a dramatic touch—and about the 
only bit of colour that has ever been associated with that lump 
of lard.” 

‘‘ What was it—heart ?”’ asked the star reporter of London’s 
most sensational daily. 

The night-news editor flicked the ash off his cigarette. 

“Does a man’s face turn suddenly a violent purple when his 
heart gives out? I wouldn’t know. Get along there and find out.”’ 

“ce CK? 

“Tf there’s anything in it beyond the mere death (which isn’t 
worth more than a ‘ stick’) Pll keep you three-quarters of a 
column—more, if necessary. But for God’s sake, give me a 
lead early.”’ 

* * * * * * 
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When Saint ’phoned forty minutes later, Grieve, after taking 
a shorthand note, grunted a compliment, and went along to 
the editor. 

‘How would you like a nice ‘ Assassination of prominent 
Cabinet Minister’ story for the front page to-morrow, Dave ? ”’ 
he enquired. 

The grim-faced Scot, who had followed the familiar trail to 
Fleet Street via Aberdeen and Glasgow, looked at the speaker 
bleakly. 

“This is no time of the nicht to try to be funny, Giteve ene 
said, his face heavy with rebuke. 

The night-news editor grinned. 

‘But I wasn’t trying to be funny,” he replied; “ Saint has 
just ’phoned the lead of a really big story: that lump of lard, 
Percival Lympe, died suddenly at the Clarendon Hotel to-night, 
whilst addressing the foreign delegates of the proposed Barter 
Trade Agreement Sanford Cripes has been shouting the odds 
about ; and the doctors have ordered a post-mortem.” 

The words roused David Anderson, to whom a sensational 
news-story was the highest thing in life, transcending all other 
values. 

“Ts it... murder?” he asked, leaning forward, his Scots 
accent very prominent. 

‘Too early to tell, but after what has happened at Trapsi, and 
what may happen here any day now, who can say ?” 

The editor of the Datly Banner was flicked on the raw; 
although a most perfervid nationalist, he was devoted to Britain 
with all the intensity of feeling of the patriotic Scot, and the 
subterranean treacherous intrigues of the men and women who 
served another master, whilst pretending to be loyal to their 
native country, made him see red. 

‘If it should be one of those bloody s!”’ he roared, 
“Pi spread it all over the front page! When is Saint coming 
through again ?’ 

‘‘ Directly he’s talked to both the doctors.” 

‘Well, bring his stuff to me directly you have it.” 

“Yes, Dave.” 

Grieve did not always see eye to eye with his editor, but he 
recognised that no one had the same flair for subbing a really 
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big story as the man who had built up the biggest circulation in 
Fleet Street during the past five years. 


Meanwhile, Stephen Saint was on his toes. Since being 
demobbed from the R.A.F. (in which distinguished arm of the 
Service he had gained the D.F.C. with bar, as a night-fighter), 
he had been investigating for the Banner the secret machinations 
of those enemies of the State whose noxious doings always sent 
his editor into paroxysms of rage. 

What he had unearthed during the past three months—without 
a line being published, because Anderson intended to run the 
result of this intensive probing in a continuous series—was not 
only sensational, but disturbing in the highest degree ; he had 
discovered, for instance, that representatives of this deadly 
ideology had penetrated into every branch of the Civil Service, 
and were occupying at the present time many highly important 
positions in Whitehall—including the War Office itself ! 

He had enjoyed his own war service, but he abominated the 
thought of his country being forced to deal with another foe, 
especially a foe who bored from within by means of contemptible 
fifth-column tactics of infiltration. His only brother had been 
killed whilst working with French Maquis against the Gestapo 
vermin, and he could not forget the fact. 

As he listened to what the famous Harley Street doctor—who, 
happening to be dining at the Clarendon that night, was called 
as a second opinion to examine the stricken Cabinet Minister— 
said to him, he speculated whether this assassination wasn’t yet 
another—if more open— demonstration of the foul workings of 
the hidden enemy. 

“Then you are quite sure, Dr. Raresby, that Mr. Lympe was 
poisoned ?”’ he asked. 

“* Quite sure—but what poison was used I don’t know; we 
shall have to wait for the result of the autopsy to decide that.” 

‘““ How do you imagine the poison was introduced ? ”’ 

The doctor shook his head. 

“It’s impossible to say.” 

“ Still, you are certain of foul play ?”’ 

“You must not put words into my mouth which I did not 
use, young man,’’ was the stern rejoinder. “‘ What I said was 
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that I was sure Mr. Lympe was poisoned—but beyond that I 


will not go.”’ 
“Thank you, sir; I can promise that you will be quoted 


correctly—at least, in the Banner.”’ 
And, smiling his thanks, the speaker went off to telephone to 


his office. 


CHAPTER II 
GREATER IN DEATH 


Not only the Daily Banner, but the whole of Fleet Street went 
haywire over the death of the Right Hon. Percival Lympe. 

In spite of the severe famine in newsprint, the magic word 
“ Murder ”—for every editor in the Street considered that Lympe 
had been assassinated—worked its customary magic. Murder 
is the chief circulation-raiser in journalism; it exceeds even 
cup-tie finals and sex. 

Moreover, the nation, after three years’ government by a body 
of men who had reduced the national morale to a dead level of 
spiritless lethargy, was in the mood to respond to any excitement ; 
sick to death of international and national crises, and the con- 
tinual obstructions of a certain Power, it reacted to the death of 
a prominent member of the Front Bench with alacrity. In short, 
the unexpected and dramatic end of the Minister for Co-ordin- 
ated Supplies was a godsend to the popular Press. 

Lympe, it was generally recognised, was a very dull stick in 
life, but in death he assumed an entirely different aspect ; more 
especially as it was the general opinion his end was not a natural 
one, but had been achieved by the machinations of an enemy 
agent. 


Stephen Saint’s breakfast was interrupted by a peremptory call 
from his newspaper office. 

“That you, Saint ?”’ demanded a minatory voice, which he 
recognised as belonging to Hector Riding. “I want to see you 
straight away about this Lympe story ; it promises to be big.” 

“ Righto! Ill be with you in half an hour.” 

The reply was a grunt. 

But Saint was used to Riding’s grunts. 


Hector Riding had been educated for the Church. But he had 

hated all the manifold restrictions of his prospective calling right 

_ from the moment that his great-aunt Clarissa (who was putting 
2 ; 
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up the money), had told him that, if he obeyed this special wish 
of hers, she would leave him something substantial in her will. 
Being the youngest son of an impecunious barrister, and having 
at the moment no other possible means of subsistence, he had to 
agree to what he considered was a perfectly foul proposition ; 
and, once he had arrived at the Blewfield Theological College, 
where he was to receive his training, this impression became very 
perceptibly strengthened. 

He did not like either the curriculum or his associates ; and 
the aversion was mutual. 

In particular, he did not like the Head of the College, the 
Reverend Archibald Menzies. ‘The latter was a short, very 
plump man, whose principal aim in life was to pose as the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament; he used whips and scorpions 
to enforce his will; and as Hector had not been accustomed, up 
to this time, to suffer verbal chastisements of such a severe kind, 
he revolted ‘with spirit. 

His stay at Blewfield was of a somewhat hectic nature, in con- 
sequence ; and by the time he had reached the final year of his 
training, he had got to the habit of marking off the days on the © 
calendar. 

He was fully aware now that he had made an abysmal mistake 
in choosing the Church for a career. But what was he to do? 
Still depending on Great-aunt Clarissa for the very food which he 
put into his mouth, he had to submit to the yoke, hard though 
it was. 

In the course of time, he secured his merciful release ; and, 
thanks once again to the benefactions of Great-aunt Clarissa, he 
found himself in the (to him) extraordinary position of becoming 
assistant curate to the large parish church of St. Cuthbert’s, 
in one of the suburbs of the big Midlands manufacturing city of 
Gresham. 

As he had feared, he did not settle down. Always cursed by a 
sardonic, not to say malicious, sense of humour, he found the 
conditions under which he had to live and work both artificial 
and revolting. For example, he would have liked to have gone 
into one of the many pubs with which the suburb abounded, and 
drunk his pint with the rest of humanity ; but the large feminine 
clientele of St. Cuthbert’s were always on the alert to notice 
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any human shortcomings of this kind ; and so, all the drinking— 
and by this time he had become very fond of drinking—had to be 
done in the secrecy of his small bed-sitting-room. (The empty 
bottles were quite a problem in themselves.) 

He had never imagined that he would stay long at St. Cuth- 
bert’s, and fate decreed that this surmise should prove correct. 

After he had been in the place for about three months, he 
made the acquaintance of a married couple named Yendon. 
_ Now it happened that the Yendons followed the example of a 
considerable section of humanity by being unhappily mated, and 
it was Hector Riding’s misfortune that Ruby Yendon should turn 
to the assistant curate for consolation. 

It was quite in order, of course, for her to seek from him 
Spiritual guidance ; but during the third interview with the man 
whose bearing had given her thoughts which she should not have 
harboured, she could not resist the temptation, and flung her 
arms wildly round the curate’s neck. 

Ill-luck dogged Hector, for at that particular moment it 
chanced that his landlady, Miss Minse, one of the pillars of St. 
Cuthbert’s, entered the room, emitted a scream, and rushed 
straight away off to the vicar, the Reverend Nathaniel Wilkins. 
The latter, like the Reverend Archibald Menzies, had never cared 
for Hector; and, anxious to get rid of what he had always 
considered an encumbrance, he reported the matter straight away 
to the bishop of the diocese. 

And not by letter—by telephone. 

The interview with his lordship was short and stormy. The 
bishop was a tall, thin, bony, inclined-to-be-aesthetic individual 
who believed strongly in discipline, and when the defaulter 
walked into the study wearing a sports jacket and an insolent 
smile, he went straight away into action. The end of it all was 
that five minutes later the Reverend Hector Riding found himself 
without a job ; for he had been practically unfrocked. 

Was he sorry ? Nota bit of it! This could be plainly seen by 
the fact that as he rushed out of the palace, he tore the dog- 
collar from off his neck. .. . 


To be penniless, and without a job at the age of twenty-six, is 
a serious, but not a mortal, occurrence. 
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Remember, Hector had lost the goodwill of Great-aunt 
Clarissa, who, directly she had received the report of the Reverend 
Nathaniel Wilkins, had cut him out of her will. But he was a 
free man, no longer subject to stifling rules and regulations which 
he felt abhorrent, and that was something—indeed, it was much 
more than something. 


* * * * * * 


It was chance that led Hector into journalism. 

Walking down the Strand, one night, wondering where he was 
to get his next meal, he collided with a man he had known at 
Repington. 

Charles Gridley had been a fellow-iconoclast at school; and 
the unexpected meeting was one of considerable buoyancy. 

“What the hell are you doing, Riding ? ”’ enquired Gridley. 

The reply was succinct. 

‘‘ At the moment, I am starving.” 

Gridley wasted no further words. ‘Taking the other by the 
arm, he led him into the nearest hotel. 

““ Now, not a word until you have fed,” he said; “then you 
can tell me your story.” 

It took three-quarters of an hour’s solid trencher-work for 
Riding to fill the stomach that had been empty for nearly three 
days; but, at the end of that time, he leaned back in his chair, 
pulled at the cigar which his companion had handed to him 
and looked—as he felt—the happiest man in the world. 

Then he told his story. 

At the end, Gridley roared with laughter. 

““ Good Lord, do you remember that girl in the tobacconist’s 
in the High Street ? I wonder what she would say if she were 
here now ?” 

The ex-curate ignored the innuendo. 

“But what are you doing yourself, Charles?” he asked 
instead. 

“Tm a journalist,” was the reply. “1 work on the Daily 
Banner as a reporter. I say, what about coming down to see the 
news-editor to-morrow? He’s looking for someone to write 
popular religious articles: ‘ Morphia for the Morons,’ he calls 
them privately.” 
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Within twenty-four hours, the out-of-work curate had secured 
a job on London’s most sensational daily newspaper. 

The news-editor of the time, William Tell, had summed up 
his strange visitor pretty accurately ; and, besides, he had liked 
the frankness with which Riding had explained his present 
predicament. 

“ Pll give you a trial for a month,” he said, “ at the end of 
that time we'll have another talk.” 

The religious articles which Riding wrote (this, remember, 
was in the days when there was plenty of newsprint), were 
remarkably successful, but at the end of the month he informed 
Tell that he should like a change. 

“Tm sick of writing this slop,” he said; “‘ why not give me a 
trial as a general reporter ?”’ 

“All right, but this time I’ll leave it for three months. If you 
make good, as I expect and hope you will, Ill arrange with the 
editor that you shall have a permanent post at £700 a year.” 


CHAPTER III 
CLOSE-UP OF A NEWS-EDITOR 


Hector RIDING proved a brilliant reporter. He possessed all 
the necessary qualities—an acute inquisitive sense, an entire lack 
of scruple, and an absorbing interest in this wonderful new job, 
so full of rich human interest. He had realised from the first 
moment he entered the office of the Daily Banner that he might 
have been born with the smell of printer’s ink in his nostrils ; 
but the full consciousness that sensational journalism was his 
true métier did not arrive until he became a reporter. 

He secured many “ scoops,” for, in addition to the qualities 
enumerated above, he had a detective’ s instinct for what was 
real, and what was phoney. It was Hector Riding who discovered 
where the American millionaire, who ‘‘ disappeared’ after 
leaving a famous club in Pall Mall, and getting into a taxi, was 
hiding, and why he had endeavoured to make the police believe 
that he had been murdered and his body destroyed. 

That was a wonderful story. So was the tracking down of a 
gang of expert jewel-thieves, whose depredations, not only in the 
West End but throughout the Home Counties, had proved such 
a headache to Scotland Yard. 

The stories that this new “ star ”’ reporter especially liked to be 
sent on, however, were those in which he had a chance to unmask 
human duplicity. Riding hated every kind of humbug and 
hypocrisy with a fiery, consuming hate. He had been born with 
a deep-rooted contempt for the majority of his fellows, and his 
experience at the Blewfield Theological College had sharpened 
this very considerably. Consequently, it became well-known in 
the Banner office that when a story demanding all the wiles of a 
Jesuit, all the cunning of a master-crook, all the perseverance of 
a Scotsman intent on success, all the élan of a real enthusiast, it 
was the recently joined member of the reporting staff who was 
selected for the job. 

And very rarely did Hector Riding return without a story 


that caused his salary (for the management of the Banner 
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were very appreciative of good work) to rocket month after 
month. 

The years went by, and Riding’s flair, like his enthusiasm, 
never flagged. He became known not only as the best reporter 
in Fleet Street, but, perhaps, in Europe; for, whenever there 
was a dullish spell in news at home, his editor sent him off on a 
roving commission throughout Europe. 

The tragedy was that those stories which Riding wrote were 
not collected and published in book form; they would have 
been must reading for any ambitious journalistic tyro, and a 
cherished volume for the more sophisticated ; but, like most of 
his kind, the brilliant reporter of the Daily Banner (he had 
received many tempting offers to go to other papers, but had 
remained true to the office which had given him his first chance), 
forgot his latest “‘ piece’ within twenty-four hours because he 
was so absorbed in his next ! 


Five years went by, and then the long run of good luck ended : 
running to catch a bus in the Strand, on his way to interview a 
suspected murderess, something gave in Riding’s back, and he 
fell headlong to the ground. 


The doctors, including all the specialists called in by the 
principal proprietor of the Daily Banner, were puzzled; they 
recommended this, they recommended that; they tried this, 
they tried that. 

The upshot of it all was that when Hector Riding returned to 
the office (after six months’ “ bloody messing about,” as he put 
it), he had to admit that his days as a reporter were over; the 
mysterious disability from which he still suffered, and which all 
the marshalled array of doctors could not cure, prevented him 
from standing upright more than a few minutes without suffering 
acute pain in the left leg. Directly he sat down, this pain ceased. 

“‘ But,” as he said to David Anderson, who had just been made 
the new editor of the Banner, ‘‘ what the hell am I to do sitting 
on my backside all day ?”’ 

Anderson grinned. 

“T’ve got a job for you all right, my lad,” he replied in his 
unmistakable Aberdeen accent. 
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“You have? Well, I’ll be very glad to hear what it is,” 
replied the disgruntled Riding. 

_“ Sellars is leaving,” replied the editor; ‘he’s going out to 
Australia to take a job with the Sydney Age. That means the 
Banner will want a new news-editor; you can do it on your 
head. And it will be largely a sitting-down job, too—and worth 
£3,000 a year. What do you say ?” 

Hector Riding had become used, since being in Fleet Street, 
to making quick decisions. 

: If I can do some writing on the side, I’ll say ‘ yes,” ‘and thank 
you,” was his reply. 

‘You can write a daily column, commenting on the news, if 
you like,” Anderson assured him; ‘“‘ but ”’—Scots caution 
coming to the surface—“ I can’t pay you a lot for it.” 

So it was arranged ; and Hector Riding, one of the strangest 
characters that had ever wandered by chance into London’s 
strangest street, went on to fresh triumphs. 

He drove his staff hard; he cursed them more often than he 
praised them ; but there wasn’t a man or woman on the reporting 
side of the paper with any character, or a sense of fairness, who 
wouldn’t have been ready to swear in a court of law that Hector 
Riding was the best news-editor Fleet Street had known for very 
many years. What was more, they would all have risked their 
necks for him rather than fall down on an assignment. 

Riding’s experience as a reporter made him an extraordinarily 
acute judge of a story; chain-smoking cigarettes, which he 
bought by the thousand, from a shop in Jermyn Street, he 
revelled in his new job, never sparing either himself or his 
numerous reporters in the endeavour to make the Banner the 
most readable newspaper published anywhere in the world. 

And he succeeded. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW. DID. HE: DIE??? 


THIS was the man, then, to whom Stephen Saint reported at 
eleven o’clock on the morning following the Lympe fatality. 

He found Riding—a tall, thin, dark-haired, sardonic-faced 
man—surrounded by his secretary, a woman called Ada Merson, 
whom he persisted for some obscure personal reason in calling 
“ Bobo,” and a pile of memoranda, newspaper cuttings, and 
letters. 

As Saint entered the room, the news-editor was cursing with 
remarkable fluency, his secretary, the daughter of a retired 
Nonconformist minister, maintaining an impassive expression the 
while. | 

The reporter, accustomed to such blasphemous outbursts from 
the ex-priest, paid no attention, thus following the example of 
the patient, middle-aged woman, who probably heard more cuss- 
words during her eight-hour shift than any other female in 
London. 

Stopping in the middle of a particularly vivid flow of near- 
obscenity, Hector Riding looked up. 

“Oh,” he grunted, “it’s you.” 

‘In person,” was the reply; and the reporter seated himself 
on as much of a chair as was left available by the pile of bulky 
reference books, His Majesty’s Stationery Office’s outpourings, 
and other impedimenta. 

The news-editor turned to his secretary. 

“That’s all for the moment, Bobo,” he said; “if you feel 


you want to wash your hands, or do anything else in that direction, 
- you can do it now. But bring those letters back for me to sign 


before lunch.” 

“Yes, Mr. Riding.” 

‘A willing wench, but I hate the shape of her bottom,” com- 
mented the star reporter of the Banner after the door had 
closed ; ‘it’s much too square.” 

Riding spluttered over his cigarette smoke. Moving in his 
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chair, he felt a twinge of pain from his still undiagnosed and, 
seemingly, unbeatable enemy. It reminded him of his duty. 

‘“‘T didn’t ask you to see me in order to discuss women’s 
bottoms,” he remarked tartly. ‘“‘I have an orderly mind, and 
I like to put everything in its place.” 

Stephen Saint nodded amicably. Riding’s room was always 
in a state of the wildest confusion, generally looking as though 
a mad bull had recently stampeded through it; but it was a 
mental quirk of the news-editor to believe that he was the tidiest 
of men. It didn’t cost anybody else anything to support him 
in this view, and it caused a certain amount of amusement, so 
everybody was satisfied. 

“Yes, everything in its place,” continued Riding; “and the 
topic at the moment is: How did that lump of lard, Percival 
Lympe, die ?”’ 

Saint knew better than to attempt to answer this leading 
question, or to interrupt in any other way the news-editor’s 
oratory, which, once he had started it, Riding hated to have 
checked. 

“Yes, how did Lympe die ?”’ pursued Riding. ‘‘ We shan’t 
know, of course, for certain until Sir Arthur Perham, the Home 
Office pathologist, has done his post-mortem examination on the 
body. But, then, everybody will know, and I hate like hell every- 
body knowing. I shouldn’t be a good newspaperman if I felt 
differently ; everybody knowing means that the information 
printed by the Banner is shared by other papers. Of course, 
I’m crazy,” broke off Riding, in the unpredictable manner to 
which everybody on the editoral floor of the Daily Banner had 
become familiar ; ‘“‘what I should do, if I had any sense, is to 
sit quietly here on my behind, and not worry about what went 
into the paper. Yes, that is what I should do; but, as it is,” 
and here he flung a cigarette from the big cedar-wood box on 
the right of his littered desk across to the younger man, 
‘ T’m sending you to interview Ogilvie Rashleigh.” 

“The toxicologist ? ” 

“Who else ? ” 

“All right,” replied the reporter, “but you know what a 
swine he is to reporters.” 

“ You'll have to use some of that fatal, irresistible charm of 
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yours,” shot back the sardonic-faced news-editor. ‘“ Rashleigh 

isn’t a bad chap, if you treat him the right way. He’s Irish, 
of course, and a drunkard. Those two things make him as 
bad-tempered as hell. And, then, he’s got perpetual bad health, 
or so somebody in the Auditorium Club told me when I was 
having dinner there the other night. Rashleigh’s a member there, 
and when he came into the dining-room, he created something 
of a stir. He’s a big man, Saint, don’t forget; he’s a very big 
man.” Riding’s tone, usually so cynical, was now impressive. 

“TI know. When I interviewed that fellow from Vienna the 
other day 

‘* Pheiffer!”’ broke in Riding. whose memory for names was 
fabulous. | 

“Yes, Pheiffer. Well, almost the first thing he said to me 
was: ‘ Do you realise, young man, that you have the greatest 
living toxicologist working in London ?’ ”’ 

“And what did you say ?”’ 

“The usual blah, I’m afraid; this fellow Pheiffer was my 
story then; I had to concentrate on him. I wasn’t worrying 
about Rashleigh.”’ 

** And you were quite right,” agreed Riding ; “‘ but Rashleigh 
is your meat mow. He won’t talk about the Lympe business, 
I know, but you will be able to write a good character-sketch 
of the man, with the underlying inference that, if Perham fails 
to discover what caused Lympe’s death, Rashleigh will. Got 
that?” 

The reporter rose. 

‘“A good angle, sir,” he commented. ‘Do you know, I’m 
beginning to believe that the story I hear about you in the Street 
is true.’ 

Riding, who, like the rest of us, had his human vanities, 
swallowed the bait. 

“* What do you hear ?”’ he asked. 

“ That you are quite a good news-editor,”’ was the reply. 

* Goddam it, I’m the best news-editor in the world !”’ roared 
Riding. 

His favourite reporter ducked neatly the copy of the latest 
H.M.8.O. abortion, Goodwill in Industry, and went on his 
way. 
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Being the good reporter he was, Saint first of all paid a visit 
to the office library. Here he asked for the dope on Ogilvie 
Rashleigh. 

The librarian handed him a bulky file, filled with newspaper 
clippings. 

From these clippings, Saint refreshed his memory ; he already 
knew something of the man who was one of the “ characters ” 
of modern London; but, as he perused the carefully docketed 
clippings from all kinds of sources (foreign journals, as well as 
home), he learned a great deal more. 

For example, the reporter learned that, eighteen years before, 
when the man was twenty-nine, and already a medical scientist 
with a rapidly growing reputation as a toxicologist, Ogilvie 
Rashleigh had suddenly disappeared from London. 

No reason had been advanced at the time, although there 
were, of course, the wildest surmises; and it was not until 
Rashleigh had returned to England after an interval of fifteen 
years that a writer in the Medical World announced that the 
cause of Rashleigh suddenly throwing up his valuable work in 
the laboratories of St. Margaret’s Hospital—which had been 
presented to the famous hospital by a millionaire, whose life 
he had saved when every other doctor in London had pro- 
nounced a death-sentence—was because he had suddenly 
developed an irresistible urge to study certain incurable, tropical 
diseases on the spot. 

“It is to men like Ogilvie Rashleigh that medical science owes an 
incalculable debt,” the clipping went on; “‘ only a scientist who 
had the supreme urge to serve humanity in the most unselfish way 
would have acted in the manner Rashleigh did in 1933. During 
the long time he was absent from us, this very gifted diviner 
and curer of the most malignant forms of disease never ceased 
his benefactions to mankind; after spending several years in 
tropical Africa and the Far East, studying the worst specimens 
of tropical plagues, and risking his own life in the process 
(indeed, his health is permanently impaired as a result of these 
investigations), Rashleigh journeyed far and wide. New York 
and Chicago knew him, as did Paris and Vienna, and even 
the west coast of the United States. In Vienna, he worked 
for a time with the famous Eddkin Pheiffer, Professor of 
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Bacteriology, and a firm friendship was established between 
the two men... .” 

_ This particular article concluded with the words: “ British 
Medicine should indeed be thankful that Ogilvie Rashleigh has 
now returned to work again in London; we have missed him sadly 
since 1933, and he is assured of the warmest of welcomes.” 


All the clippings at which Saint glanced were not so eulogistic 
of the man he had been ordered to interview. 
One—a clipping from the Daily Sun—was headed : 


MEDICAL SCIENTIST IN DRUNKEN FRACAS. 


Another told of Ogilvie Rashleigh being charged at a West 
End Police Court with knocking down a man in a restaurant. 

But a third contained a protest (written by a very distinguished 
surgeon) that “ the name of that truly brilliant medical research- 
worker, Ogilvie Rashleigh, is not to be found in the New Year’s 
Honours List.” 

Clearly, here was a person in whom violent extremes clashed, 
a man who combined remarkable professional ability with a lack 
of self-control that seemed lamentable. 

Saint thought he had summed up the position pretty accurately 
when he said to himself, “‘ the fellow’s a soak.”’ 

He would have been considerably surprised if he had been 
told the truth. 


CHAPTER V 
A TALK ON TOXICOLOGY 


He drew a blank at the famous hospital to which Rashleigh 
had returned to work upon his arrival back in London. 

‘““No, he’s not here,” stated the young man of about his own 
age who, wearing the white overall of the medical research- | 
worker, lounged into the waiting-room to meet the visitor; “I 
expect he’ll be at Wimpole Street.” 

‘““ No. ggg, isn’t it?’ returned the reporter, who intended to 
draw the other out. 

‘“That’s right—g999. Trust old R. for getting something 
distinctive. You ought to see the nurse he’s running at the 
moment,” the speaker added with a Rabelaisian leer; ‘‘ she’s 
a smasher! Got plenty of money, too—her father’s a big pot 
in tin or something equally comic. She’s taken up nursing as 
a kind of hobby. Damned funny hobby, if you ask me, running 
round with bed-pans, but there it is; who can probe the re- 
markable female mind ? 

‘““ Not, mark you,”’ now becoming portentous, “‘ that she isn’t 
a first-class nurse—she is: if I were really up against it, she’d 
be the one out of all London I’d want to hold my hand. The 
Old Man is a lucky devil.” 

““T never heard he ran to women; I thought his speciality 
was booze,’’ commented the reporter. 

The astoundingly indiscreet young medical research-worker 
(perhaps in the endeavour to appear much more sophisticated 
than he really was) took up the point. 

““R. is certainly fond of hitting the bottle, but this girl— 
Sandra Melville, her name is—has certainly got in his hair. 
When a man’s turned fifty, you know, he’s apt to take la femme 
business pretty badly.” 

‘And what’s her angle ?”’ queried Saint. 

“Oh, he’s the great Scientist! Somebody so Important 
that nothing can be denied him—and is she a Giver? Oh, 
boy!” 
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This modern descendant of Bob Sawyer did some grotesque, 
and slightly obscene, pantomiming. 

“All very interesting,’ summed up the visitor; “and it 
makes me feel I ought to interview Nurse Melville instead of 
Professor Rashleigh. Is she available?” 

The other opened his mouth wide in evident astonishment. 

“Not on your life, she isn’t!” he replied. ‘‘ Do you think she 
would waste time on anything so low-life as a newspaper re- 
porter? Besides, she went out in her Rolls-Royce for her two- 
hours off ten minutes ago ; she’s lunching at the Ritz.” 

* Rolls-Royce? Ritz?” 

“Certainly! Didn’t you hear me just now when I said that 
her papa was a millionaire? He has two Rolls-Royces—and 
one always comes for little Sandra when she wants to do a 
little shopping—buying panties, and things like that.” 

**'You’re being pretty indiscreet, aren’t you, old boy?” put 
in the reporter. 

“Oh, everybody at the hospital knows all about R. and his 
rich little girl-friend ; and, what’s more, he knows they talk. 
_ He doesn’t worry ; it seems to amuse him. A queer cuss, R.— 
- but a hell of a good chap at his job.” The speaker suddenly 
- flushed with the vigour of the words. 

Concluding that he had gathered as much moss as was possible, 

- Saint rolled on—in the direction of the handsome house at the 

- bottom of Wimpole Street, where the man he sought not only 

_ carried on his private practice (which was considerable) but 
also lived. 


Mary Cardell was just about to go out to do some rush shopping 
when the telephone rang again. 

“Oh, damn!” she exclaimed, and considered for a moment 
ignoring it. Why had Florence chosen this week of all others 
to fall ill with *flu? And why hadn’t her uncle tried to get a 
_ deputy secretary ?—surely there were such people about? And 
why, also, should all this extra work be pushed on to her, when 
_ already she had more than she could manage, trying to run a 
huge house with the sketchiest of help ? 

Mary was an attractive girl of twenty-five, with a wealth of 
glorious chestnut-coloured hair, quite a lot of character, a 
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figure which had all the right undulations, and—in the ordinary 
run of events—a pretty equable temperament. | 

But recently she had been somewhat severely tried. ‘To begin 
with, her uncle had decided to hold another long-drinking 
competition with himself; then his secretary, the amazingly 
efficient Florence Rylands, had collapsed with “flu two days 
before; and these occurrences coming right on top of Mrs. 
Hands giving her notice (“I tell yer wot, Miss: me an’ my 
ole man ’ave ’ad jes’ abaht enough of this ’ere country ; we’re 
orf to America where ’e ’as a nephew who’ll be only too glad 
ter look after us! ’’) made the pot boil over. 

Although Mrs Hands didn’t very well live up to her name, she 
was better than nobody—she could scrub and polish brass after 
a fashion—and so, when she heard the dread announcement, 
Mary felt that she had reached the end of her endurance. 
~ Yet even in her dismay, she did not allow her sense of humour 
to collapse. 

. “So you are going to get American Aid on the spot, Mrs. 
Hands? Is that the idea?” 

The charwoman, a shapeless mass, garbed in an amazing 
collection of oddly assorted garments (she followed the usual 
custom of her class by exchanging all her clothing coupons 
for the cast-off clothes of the women whom she “ obliged ”’), 
placed her hands on her vast hips. 

“I don’t quite get yer, Miss ; wot me and my ole man wants 
is our rights! We're ’uman beings, ain’t we ?”’ * 

Mary had some doubts on the point, especially with regard 
to the work-shy Bill Hands, who drank away most of the money 
his wife earned, and who she had heard was a disgrace to the 
neighbourhood in which he lived ; but she kept her thoughts to 
herself. Privately, however, she would have liked dearly to know 
whether the nephew who was going to act the bounteous god- 
father could be quite right in his mind? But perhaps he knew 
nothing whatever about his relatives, the horrible Hands. 


And now she answered the telephone. 
“Yes ?”’ she said into the mouthpiece. 
An attractive voice answered her. 
“Is that Langham 102156?” 
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Sit t8,> s 

“ May I ask if Professor Rashleigh is in ?”’ 

“You can ask, of course, but the Professor isn’t in,’’ she heard 
herself replying. 

“Oh, that’s a blow! Still, I think Tl come along all the 
same.”’ 

There was a note in this attractive voice—she had to admit it 
was attractive—which, in her present mood, made her inclined 
to be snooty. 

Anyway, she was snooty. 

‘““ We shail survive if you resist the temptation ; who are you, 
anyway :”’ 

* Saint.” 

“ Asaint?’’ The line wasn’t very clear. ‘‘ Which period ?” 

“ Early fourteenth century—the first name is Stephen, by the 
way.” 

“Thank you. Were you burned at the stake, or broken on 
the wheel ? ” 

‘Both. But, owing to my wonderful qualities, I was reborn 
in 1922 . . . I say, who are you?”’ 

“Why do you want to know? ”’ 

** Because lovely voices always charm me, and you have about 
the loveliest voice I’ve ever heard.”’ 

“Young man,’ Mary said decisively, ‘you are being im- 
pertinent.” 

And she rang off, wondering why she had not done so before. 

Just as she was about to make a fresh start on her hurried 
shopping-tour, the front-door opened, and her uncle came in. 

“* Anything happened ?”’ he asked. 

‘“‘ Somebody rang up a few minutes ago.”’ 

<¢ Who ? > 

“T couldn’t quite make out—the line was pretty bad—but it 
sounded like a man, and he said he was a saint.” 

The bulky shoulders of the Professor twitched. 

“A saint! [Tm not likely to have any saints calling here. 
And if I did I shouldn’t know what to do with them.” 

“ Quite, but, apparently, this is a resurrected one; he said 
he was burned at the stake and broken on the wheel in the early 
fourteenth century, but was reborn in 1922.” 
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“* Sounds like a madman to me,”’ commented her uncle. 
Then the front-door bell rang. 
“TP Il see who it is; I’m just going out,” Mary said. 


Throughout the ages writers have endeavoured, without much 
success, to describe what it is that attracts one particular male to 
one particular female. In some cases it is a turn of the head ; 
in others, the lilt of a voice; in others again, a profile quickly 
glanced, or a particular curve in the body—(we are viewing the 
subject from the man’s point of view at the moment, let it be 
understood). 

In the case of Stephen Saint, it was a case of several qualities 
combining. As he looked at the girl who had opened the hand- 
some door to him, he realised that, whilst he had paddled in love 
many times before (how could it have been otherwise, considering 
his quicksilver temperament ?), this time he had taken a headlong 
dive into a very tempestuous sea. 

The knowledge robbed him temporarily of breath. 

“Yes?” he heard this wonderful girl say enquiringly. 

“Sorry. My name’s Saint.” 

c¢ Oh | >) 

“TI telephoned just now... . 

‘“ And was very rude.” 

‘“ Not rude, surely !”’ 

“ Very rude !”’ 

How marvellous she was! The fire in her eyes made them 
shine like stars. 

He, who was never—or very rarely—abashed, now felt like 
crawling on his hands and knees. 

‘““T’m sorry ” he said in deepest apology ; ‘‘ you see, I didn’t 
know I was talking to... you!” 

“That makes it worse! I think you’re impossible! What do 
you want, anyway ?”’ 

‘““T’m from the Daily Banner ; I want to see the Professor.” 

“ My uncle ?”’ 

“Is he your uncle ? How wonderful! ”’ 

‘What on earth do you mean ?” 

““T mean—but, if I tell you, you'll be angry again.”’ 

** Does that matter ? ” 
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‘To me, it means the end of the world.” 

A heavy step in the hall put an end to the cross-talk. 

“Ts it someone for me, Mary ?”’ asked a man’s voice. 

“Yes, uncle ; it’s a Mr. Saint 

‘Not that madman you were telling me about just now ?”’ 

Stephen saw the girl’s eyes sparkle. 

“Yes ; he now says he’s a reporter from the Daily Banner.” 

“A reporter! Good God!” With the words Ogilvie Rash- 
leigh showed himself. 

Saint saw a heavily built, carelessly dressed man of late middle- 
age staring at him from behind the remarkably attractive girl 
who had altered his whole former philosophy of life. The face 
of this man was lined and mottled ; and it already carried in it 
signs of its owner’s moral and physical decay ; but, beneath this 
dross, there were the remains of what once had been a counten- 
ance depicting a marked intelligence. 

“Yes, sir, a reporter; but a reasonably respectable one, I 
assure you. In any case, I shan’t keep you more than a few 
minutes.” 

“ Oh, all right ; come in.” 

Mary Cardell could scarcely believe her ears. Usually the 
very mention of the word “reporter’’ sent her uncle into a 
paroxysm of rage. Why this should be so—unless it was due 
to his hatred of publicity in any form—she did not know; and 
her present surprise made her stare. 

“It’s my winning way,” whispered the visitor as he stepped 
past her, and crossed the threshold. 


The man he had come to interview led the way into a large room 
on the right of the wide hall. ‘This he evidently used for seeing 
his patients. It was furnished in the orthodox doctor’s con- 
sulting-room manner, except that a number of what the reporter 
imagined must be scientific instruments were on view. 

Rashleigh seated himself behind his big, untidy es and 
motioned towards another chair. 

“Now, be quick! What’s it all about?” he saved 

Saint became the professional news-gatherer. 

“As I explained to the young lady 

“* Miss Cardell, my niece,’ put in the older man. 
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‘‘As I explained to Miss Cardell, I’m a reporter on the Dazly 
Banner,” resumed the visitor. ‘“‘ We should very much like your 
views on the Percival Lympe fatality, Professor.” - 

The heavy frame stiffened. 

‘Don’t be a damned fool! You ought to know I can’t say 
anything about that ; I’m not concerned in it ; Sir Arthur Perham 
is conducting the autopsy.” 

Saint gave him his most reassuring smile. 

‘It wasn’t that angle we wanted,’ he replied. ‘“‘ What we 
should like to know is this: is there a possibility of some new 
death-agent having been used ; some entirely fresh poison ? ” 

Rashleigh scoffed. 

‘You sensational journalists are always thinking about ‘ some 
new unknown poison’; you’re as bad as the penny-dreadful 
novelists ! ”’ 

The reporter, watching the speaker closely, was not entirely 
convinced that Rashleigh was serious. 

‘ Let me put it this way,” he said unperturbed: “ during the 
last war, we were constantly assured by the authorities that the 
British gas-mask was adequate proof against any poison-gas which 
up till then had been invented ; but, after the war, we were 
calmly informed that the Germans had invented gases which 
could penetrate anything, and which were most abominably 
effective. What is possible with one form of poison is possible 
with another, my news-editor thinks. Anyway, he is convinced 
that the death of Percival Lympe was caused by an enemy agent.”’ 

_ “ Tf he’s so sure about it, he ought to have sent you to interview 
M.1.5.” 

The going was as sticky as he had expected, but Saint pushed 
on. 

“Just tell me this, if you can, sir: in your view, as a great 
toxicologist, is it possible that he is right ? ”’ 

‘““ What precisely are you trying to get at now?” 

Saint leaned forward. 

‘This : in your view, is it possible that some hitherto-unknown 
poison could have been used by an enemy agent to kill Lympe ? ”’ 

“It’s just possible, of course—because everything is possible 
in these days ; but you mustn’t quote me as having said so.” 

“In that case, I shall have to describe you as ‘a famous 
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poisons expert ’—but everybody will know whom I mean, of 
course.” 

Rashleigh moved irritably in his chair. 

‘The man you should see is Perham; he’s your meat. Accord- 
ing to the papers, he’s the best living expert on poisons; I’m 
just an also-ran.” 

Saint now felt he was getting somewhere. Quite uncon 
sciously, he had flicked Rashleigh on a raw nerve. The ill- 
feeling which existed between the speaker and the Home Office 
pathologist was notorious. 

There was, on the surface, a sufficient reason: whenever Sir 
Arthur Perham appeared to give evidence for the Crown in a 
murder case, Ogilvie Rashleigh was inevitably put into the 
witness-box by the defence. ‘The conflicting evidence of these 
two famous experts had provided one of the principal high-lights 
of every recent sensational trial. Saint had never heard what 
was the underlying cause of this mutual hatred (for Perham’s 
dislike of Rashleigh was equally well-known) ; but he had con- 
cluded that the envy which makes the medical profession the 
most jealous in the world was the actuating factor. 

There had been plenty of evidence of this jealousy in the 
newspaper cuttings in the Banner library. In particular, during 
the notorious Branscombe trial, in which a young degenerate 
was accused of wiping out his mother, father and only sister by 
arsenic, character-sketches of the two great rival medical experts 
had been printed in many of the papers, subtly limelighting the 
antagonism which existed between Rashleigh and the Home Office 
pathologist. 

Perham was a very clever man—there could be no doubt of 
that—and he was a worthy foe. His successes had been so 
many during the last fifteen years that he had become known as 
“the hanging witness.” Lucky, indeed, was the murderer who 
escaped after Sir Arthur Perham had been called in by the 
police. There was the famous instance in which a man charged 
with killing several of his ‘“‘ wives,’ whilst they were having a 
bath, looked as though he would be acquitted. Then Perham 
had the last bath used brought to the Old Bailey as an exhibit 
and three-quarters filled with water. 

“ Tf your lordship will allow me,”’ he had said to the judge—old 
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Scritchley, who loved to preside over a murder-trial, especially 
when it had a sex slant,—‘‘ I should like to demonstrate to the 
jury how, in my opinion, the accused accomplished his purpose.”’ 

‘“‘ Have you a ‘ victim,’ Sir Arthur ?” the judge had enquired. 

‘Yes, my lord ’’—and then a shapely nurse from Perham’s 
hospital, wearing a bathing-suit, had stepped out from behind 
a screen. 

At a sign from Perham, the nurse stepped into the bath, and 
lay full-length. 

The witness for the Crown stepped up to the bath and caught 
hold of the girl’s ankles. The result was that the girl’s face and 
head became submerged, and stayed beneath the water. .. . 

That demonstration sent one of the most callous murderers 
who ever stood his trial in a British court to the gallows, and 
Perham—tight-lipped, grave-faced, always looking perfectly 
composed, never allowing himself to become ruffled—added 
yet another triumph to his already long list. 

“There is one thing I can tell you, young man,”’ remarked 
Ogilvie Rashleigh, breaking in on the reporter’s thoughts, “‘ and 
that is I happened myself to see Percival Lympe a few minutes 
before he died—and he seemed perfectly all right then.” 

Saint looked quickly at him. 

“You were at the dinner ? ”’ 

“Oh, no; I just happened to drop into the Clarendon to see 
a friend, and I wandered into the wrong room—that’s all.”’ 

“ And this was just before Lympe died, you say ? ” 

“‘ According to the papers, it must have been only about five 
minutes before.” 

‘* May I mention that ? ” 

“JT don’t see it has any possible importance, but you can 
mention it, if you like; I don’t suppose the police will think I 
was the murderer ! ” 

Saint laughed, and then, seeing that Rashleigh was becoming 
restive, prepared to leave. 

= Well, thank you for seeing me, Professor, ” he said. 

“Don’t be a damned hypocrite ! You haven't anything to 
thank me for, and you know it! You came to me for information 
and I haven’t been able to give you any.” 

The reporter parried the blow. 
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““You were very kind in seeing me at all, Professor; that 1s 
really what I should have said.” 

The other grunted. 

‘““ Always say what you mean, young man,” he replied; “ it 
may make you a lot of enemies—but what’s life without enemies ? 
An egg without salt. What did you say your name was ?” 

** Saint.” 

“And you’re on the Daily Banner?” 

ia) Yes.’’ 

“I shan’t forget ; perhaps one day I may be able to give you 
some information really worth printing.”’ 

' “J should be very grateful.” 

“Would you?” A curious expression came into Rashleigh’s 

drink-ravaged face. ‘“ I wonder.” 


The words were followed by a loud and, apparently, meaning- 
less laugh. 


CHAPTER VI 
MARY LOSES HER HEAD 


Havinc done her shopping—and considering herself lucky to 
have secured at least one-third of the articles she set out to buy— 
Mary turned towards home. Her uncle had said he was going 
down to the country cottage that afternoon, and that meant he 
would want his lunch early. As she was cook, as well as house- 
keeper and general factotum at No. 999, she would have to 
hurry. 

It wasn’t much fun keeping house for her uncle; indeed, 
there were certain aspects of it which she actually hated— 
Rashleigh’s drinking habits, and the affair he was having with 
that very attractive, if seemingly abandoned, nurse at St. 
Margaret’s, for instance—and sometimes she wondered why 
she put up with it. She had a little—a very littlk—money of 
her own; and, in any case, for much less effort than she put 
into the Wimpole Street house, she could have earned a decent 
salary by returning to her old post as assistant matron at a boys’ 
school in Sussex. 

But there were important reasons why she remained at No. 
999, even when all the disadvantages were considered,—for one 
thing, she was obeying the “ mothering ”’ instinct which every 
girl of her type possesses. If Ogilvie Rashleigh were left to him- 
self, he would go to seed far more rapidly than he was doing 
now. She was sure of that. 

A second reason was that, in staying on at No. 999, she was 
fulfilling a pledge she had made to her mother (who had been 
very fond of her husband’s brother, perhaps because of his faults), 
when she had died two years before. She had promised then 
that she would “‘look after’ the bachelor, Ogilvie Rashleigh, to 
the best of her ability. The Professor, on his part, had sur- 
prisingly suggested that she should come and keep house for 
him. Whether this was due to a belated, if temporary, desire 
to become reasonably respectable, or whether the medical 
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scientist wished to establish closer contact with his only re- 
maining relative, Mary could not decide. 

What mattered was that she gave up her job, settled in at 999 
Wimpole Street and had charge of the domestic arrangements 
which, on her arrival, she found in a state of very considerable 
chaos. 

On the whole, she could not honestly say she had regretted 
her decision ; but, then, Mary Cardell was that rarity in these 
days, a girl with a very strongly defined sense of duty. She 
would have been the last to have used this term ; and if she had 
been pressed on the point, she would probably have evaded 
the issue by saying she preferred living in London after 
Sussex. 

For the last month, as a matter of fact, she had loathed London, 
especially the house in Wimpole Street. There was a very good 
reason: although never of a flirtatious nature—the idea of 
allowing any man with whom she wasn’t in love to kiss, let 
alone fondle, her was obnoxious,—three months before she had 
found herself drifting more and more seriously into a love-affair 
(her first really serious one) with a young specialist named Oscar 
Graves, whom her uncle had brought to the house several times. 
Graves was a coming man, Rashleigh had told her, in diseases 
of the blood, and they worked together at the St. Margaret’s 
Laboratories. . 

There seemed no reason why she should not be the good 
hostess, and entertain the tall, rather distinguished-looking man 
of thirty, even if his particular job sounded somewhat revolting. 

So she set herself out to have the best meal possible (which 
wasn’t saying too much, of course), and generally to please the 
favoured guest when he turned up for dinner. 

It soon became apparent, however, that she had succeeded only 
too well, for Oscar Graves began to make love to her. 

Why she did not immediately put a stop to the nonsense— 
for, looking back, she could now see it was the most stupid 
kind of nonsense—she did not know. In her essentially modest, 
if frank way, she had always considered herself being above the 
foolishness of feeling flattered if a man in the street, in a ’bus, 
or on a train, showed all too clearly (in the crass manner peculiar 
to the male animal), that he was interested in her. 
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But she had fallen from her own standards in the case of 
Oscar Graves; that was what gave her such a burning sense 
of humiliation. She had let herself down: instead of showing 
the much-too-precipitate wooer that he had called at the wrong 
address, she had allowed him to think that she had fallen for him ! 
Her face crimsoned even now at the memory. ; 

Fatal error! And in more senses than one: she could not 
help noticing that, whilst Graves made repeated suggestions that 
they should go away into the country for a “‘ lovely week-end,” 
he entirely forgot to mention anything about a preliminary 
marriage ! 

Then—thank Heaven !—Florence, her uncle’s secretary, took 
her aside one day. 

“* Don’t think I want to interfere in your private affairs, Mary ”’ 
—they were good enough friends to call each other by their 
Christian names—‘“‘ but I must ask you this: do you see many 
American films ? ”’ 

‘“A few. Why ?’—surprised at the odd question. 

“Then you probably know what a ‘ heel’ is?” 

“A rotter, isn’t he, in our language ? ”’ 

‘““Yes—and that is precisely what our precious Mr. Oscar 
Graves is!’ was the reply. ‘“ Now it’s out, and I’m glad, 
because I either had to tell you or burst! I’m surprised at 
your uncle bringing a fellow like that home to you; but, 
then, you know what men are—they never see further than 
their noses ! ”’ 

She pulled herself together. 

“Thank you, Florence ; instead of being annoyed, I’m really 
very grateful. Now that you have told me so much, you might 
as well complete the book of revelations. What are Mr. Graves’ 
special qualifications for being a ‘ heel’ ?” 

“He can’t leave women alone ! ’’ was the short but devastating 
reply. 7 

‘* Florence,”’ she said, ‘‘ I’ve been a bit of a fool—but I haven’t 
been that kind of, a fool,’ and went straight away to tell her 
uncle that the next time he wished to entertain his favourite 
specialist in diseases of the blood, he would have to take him to 
a restaurant or a hotel; he wasn’t coming to No. 999 Wimpole 
Street, or if he did, she would be out ! 
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Oscar Graves had protested, both by letter and on the tele- 
phone, but she had remained adamant ; she refused to see the - 
man again. 


This embarrassing episode had made her resolve that, for the 
future, men, especially young men who seemed able to make. 
love at the drop of a hat, would have no further part in her 
life—and until that morning, she had remained true to this 
determination. 

But now there had come out of the blue another disturbance : 
it was really too aggravating, but she simply could not get the 
thought of that reporter from the Daily Banner out of her 
mind ! 

Angry with herself, she tossed her head impetuously—and the 
new hat, which had cost her a small fortune only a couple of 
days before, fell off ! 

The tragedy occurred just outside the Times Book Club 
building in Wigmore Street, and the traffic was heavy, with 
a great host of women to-ing and fro-ing with their library 
books. One, a massively moulded creature, put her No. 7 
shoe on the precious hat, and reduced it instantly to a state 
of ruin. 

Mary lost her head completely. 

“You clumsy wretch !”’ she cried, and slapped the woman in 
the face. 

The victim of this assault, quite naturally, resented having 
such an unexpected blow. 

‘‘ How dare you?” she screamed, and launched a counter- 
attack. 

Mary, who was still seeing red, was closely engaged, when she 
heard an authoritative voice say: ‘“‘ Here, what’s going on?” 
and, on turning sideways, saw the fracas had drawn the attention 
of the nearest police-constable. 

“‘ T'll soon tell you what’s going on, officer,” replied the over- 
weight woman: “I was just going into the Times Book Club 
here to change my library books, when this woman deliberately 
assaulted me by slapping me in the face!” 

“‘ Is that true, madam ?”’ enquired the policeman. 

“It’s quite true, officer,” confirmed Mary; “but she has 
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forgotten to explain the reason: she stepped on a new hat I was 
wearing, and completely ruined it!” 

** Tf I did, it was an accident.” 

Amidst the smiles of the gathered spectators, the police- 
constable pushed his helmet farther back on his head. He was 
not a Solomon, and he always strongly disliked having to 
adjudicate in women’s quarrels. 

“Still, madam,” he said, addressing Mary Cardell, ‘‘ I dare- 
say the lady would be willing to apologise if you set the example.” 

‘“ Apologise !_ When a hat which cost me fifteen guineas only 
two days ago, is absolutely unwearable! No, she will have to 
apologise to me first,’’ was the firm reply. 

“That I will never do!” declared the over-weight. ‘“ How 
was I to know your silly hat was going to fall off ?” 

It looked as though an impasse had been reached when Mary 
felt herself flushing. ‘This sudden rush of blood to her face 
was not caused by the fact that she was surrounded by a dense 
crowd of peering strangers, but by the circumstance that she 
now heard a voice she instantly recognised. 

‘“My dear Miss Cardell, what on earth has happened ?”’ 
were the actual words she heard; and there, pressing his way 
through the throng, was the reporter from the Daily Banner ! 

“It’s all right, officer,” she heard Stephen Saint continue ; 
‘“ Pll take charge of this ; this young lady happens to be a great 
friend of mine, and I’m going to see her home. Gangway, 
please !”’ he added and the crowd, recognising that the show 
was over, began to melt away. 


“It was not until they had reached No. 999 Wimpole Street .— 


that Mary voiced her thanks. 

During the short walk from the scene of the conflict, her mind 
had been too confused to be able to give’expression to what 
she was feeling; but now she said: “I must thank you for 
getting me out of a very difficult situation. The truth was, I 
lost my temper completely. You see, I was wearing a new hat, 
and it blew off outside the Times Book Club, and that silly 
woman stepped on it. I’m afraid I slapped her face . . .” 

The reporter laughed. 

“Good for you! She looked to me one of those women that 
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require slapping. . . . By the way, I have not mentioned it till 
now, but was this the hat ?”’ producing from behind his back a 
piece of dirty, crushed straw with torn trimmings hanging from 
it, which had obviously once been a delightful model in wickerwork 
straw with a coquettish posy of spring flowers arranged on top. 

““Yes—but where on earth did you find it ?” 

“On the ground. Is it any good now?” 

“I shouldn’t think so,” replied Mary, surveying the ruin 
ruefully. 

“Then may I keep it as a memento of the occasion ?” 
he asked. 

Mary looked aghast. 
_“ Are you quite mad ?”’ she demanded; “‘ why on earth do 
you want to keep a woman’s squashed hat ? ”’ 

*That’s a secret, which, I am afraid, must remain locked 
within my breast—but may I? Please !”’ 

Some glimmering of what she imagined to be the truth pene- 
trated her consciousness. 

““'You’re being very, very stupid,” she commented ; but her 
tone had softened. 

“Am I?” He seemed to be bearing up very well under the 
charge. 

“Yes, you are; and, in any case, you can’t carry it back to 
the office—or wherever you’re going—like that.” 

“TI put it in my pocket.” 

“And spoil the shape of that lovely suit—no, you don’t 
she replied with determination. “If you come ina minute, [ll 
get you a piece of paper.” 


|? 


> 
* * * * * * 


“I still think you’re being very silly,”’ she said, as they shook 
hands. 

““ Good-bye.” 

““ Good-bye.” 

“ Until we meet again, I mean.” 

“That’s not very likely, I'm afraid.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“One never knows! I get around quite a lot, being a 
reporter.” He grinned. ‘“ And thanks for the hat.” 
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She flushed. 

** IT still don’t understand.” 

He smiled. 

“Oh, you will—if you try hard.” 


% ¥ * *% * * 


After he had gone, Mary frowned. She was speculating why 
he had not asked if he could see her again—and was freshly 
annoyed with herself at finding she was disappointed because 
of the omission. 

‘I feel thoroughly ashamed,” she told herself as she started 
to resume the daily round; but, all the same, she began to sing 
as she walked towards the kitchen. 

As for the new hat, instead of it being an unpleasant memory, 
it had become an agreeable—a very agreeable—recollection. 

Odd creatures, women. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE HATER OF TRAITORS 


Hector RIpinc threw over a cigarette from the big box on the 
right of his desk. 

“So he wouldn’t talk,” he commented ; “ well, as you know, 
I didn’t expect him to ; but you have enough material to write 
a character-sketch for the leader-page. I’ve arranged with 
Leadbeater that you shall sign it. Keep it to about 800 words, 
he says, and introduce a news-angle in the first paragraph. Can 
you manage that ?”’ 

“ T think so.”’ 

‘““Good!”’ Then the telephone on Riding’s desk rang again, 
and he snatched it up. After listening for a while, he replaced it. 

“We can’t do anything more with the Lympe story until the 
inquest, which Starrett—that was him, ’phoning from the Yard 
—says will be held to-morrow, according to present arrange- 
ments. ‘They think down at the Yard that Perham will have 
his report ready by then. Meanwhile, I’ve got something else 
for you. Have a look at this.” 

Saint saw at a glance that the cutting which had been handed 
to him was from The Forum, London’s most august, if dullest 
newspaper, and was in the form of a letter to the editor. The 
Forum specialised on Letters to the Editor; and it was con- 
sidered a great honour to have one printed, since many of the 
most prominent people of the day—those who burned with zeal 
to inform the world what they thought of its doings, at any 
rate—sent in their contributions. 

Saint scanned the sixty lines or so of type rapidly. 

It was a somewhat explosive communication, and ran— 


TRAITORS AND THE STATE. 
To the Editor of The Forum. 


Sirn—There ts one vitally important matter which has fatled 


to engage the attention of any of your correspondents during 
47 
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the present crisis ; and I make no apology in asking for your 
permission to bring it forward. 


There can be no possible doubt that we have a considerable 
number of actual, as well as potential, traitors in this country 
at the present time. These men and women consider, owing to 
the fanatical ideological views they hold, that their chief loyalty 
ts not to Britain, but to the country from whose Capital a 
constant stream of vicious propaganda against everything we 
hold dear is poured out. 


Some of these people, I am willing to admit, are the simplest 
kinds of dupes, but the others constitute the worst sort of Fifth 
Column danger at the present time. 


May I suggest, then, to the appropriate authorities that, 
instead of purging the dupes, and the small fry generally, 
they should bring into operation the Laws of Treason, which 
provide the surest protection against traitors of all kinds ? 
It is common knowledge that the Counter-Intelligence Services 
have already in their possession sufficient evidence to secure 
many convictions. | 

Friends with whom I have discussed this matter, tell me 
the Government 1s probably chary of taking this highly — 
necessary course because of the sensation it would cause inter- 
nationally, but I matntain that it 1s their imperative duty to 
do so, uf only to prove that we know our own minds, and 
possess the courage of our convictions. 


The Rule of Law must be enforced, and Discipline must be 
maintained, 1f we are to remain Masters in our own House, 
and if thts beloved country of ours 1s to remain free. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


BENJAMIN S. BELL, 
Rear-Admiral (Retd.). 


‘‘ Of course, we all know dear old Bell is a bit of a fire-eater,”’ 


commented the news-editor, when Saint had come to the end 
of his reading, “‘ but there’s a hell of a lot of sound horse-sense 
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about that letter; the editor agrees, and he wants a story. 
I rang Bell up at the Dragon Club just now, and he’s agreed to 
see you there at 2.30. Now, be off!” 


* * *% * * * 


The retired Rear-Admiral proved to be much what Stephen 
Saint had expected. He was florid in face, profane in expression, 
but looked essentially a good sort. For instance, he made the 
journalist feel thoroughly at home in the famous St. James’s 
Street Club from the first moment. 

“Sit down and enjoy yourself, my boy,” he said hospitably ; 
** make yourself at home. What’ll you have ?”’ 

After the drinks had been brought, the Admiral got down to 
business. 

“ You’ve read my letter in The Forum to-day ?”’ he started. 

“ Yes, Admiral, and I thoroughly agree with it.” 

= rou do, eh?” 

“I certainly do. It’s time something drastic was done.” 

‘“ Well, that’s rather surprising—in a way.” 

“Surprising, Admiral? Why?” 

“Well, it shows you’ve got a good deal of commonsense, 
and that’s a thing which is very rare in this country at the 
present time. Of course, with the confounded, mealy-mouthed 
gang at present in power . . . but I suppose I had better not start 
on that. My wife—bless her—is always saying to me: ‘ Ben, 
keep politics out of your talks; they will only get you into 
trouble.’”’ He broke off to stare at the young man who had 
called to see him. ‘ So you’re a reporter, eh?” 

*“ Yes, Admiral.”’ 

“ Interestin’ job ? ” 

“Reasonably ”’—and then, because he felt he had to try 
to curb the other’s garrulity somehow, he added: “ Especially 
when tracking down fifth columnists.”’ 

The words “ fifth columnists’? made the Admiral start. 
He looked cautiously round the comparatively deserted smoking- 
room (one of the most delightful rooms in the whole of the 
St. James’s area, by the way) before replying. 

“What do you know about fifth columnists, young man?” 
he demanded in a quarter-deck tone. 
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Stephen proceeded to tell him briefly of the secret work © 
he had been doing for his paper in connection with the un- 
masking of enemy agents. 

‘“‘ Dangerous work, boy, wasn’t it ?”’ broke in his host. 

‘IT suppose it was, in a way, although the worst that has 
happened to me so far has been a flood of threatening letters 
sent to the office.” 

‘“ When are these articles going to start ?”’ 

** As soon as the editor decides the time is ripe.”’ 

‘Well, that can’t be too soon,” was the brusque comment. 
“Well, now,” the Admiral continued, puffing furiously at 
his cigar, ‘‘ you seem just the sort of fellow I want. You say 
you’ve already read my letter in The Forum to-day? Yes, of 
course, you told me just now. 

‘“‘ Listen, boy!’ he went on; “I want to rouse the Govern- 
ment—if you can call the present lot a Government—to a proper 
sense of its responsibilities. Of course, I realise Tapperley 
(that’s the fellow who’s supposed to be our present Prime 
Minister, in case you didn’t know) has to go carefully. He’s 
got a very mixed bag in the Cabinet; some of ’em I don’t 
like the look of at all; while as for the back-benchers .. . 
well, goddam it, if I thought I’d have lived to see such a mob 
in Parliament, I’d have emigrated to Pantagorea in 1945— 
by Jesus, I would ! 

‘““T’ve got friends all over the place,” the old sea-dog con- 
tinued, after puffing furiously at his cigar again, “ and they tell 
me a lot of things—things they’re pretty sure about, you under- 
stand—which, if they got into the papers, would make an almighty 
stink. ‘There’re traitors in this country of ours, boy, traitors, 
d’ye hear me? Double-dyed, goddamed traitors, men who’d 
sell out to the other side and think they were only doing their 
duty—their duty, goddam it !—directly they decided the time 
was right. I know one of the swine.”’ 

“2You-do 2? 

‘Certainly I do; and, what’s more, I’m going to put you on 
tohim. If you print a few details about him in the Daily Banner, 
Tapperley will be bound to take action—there’s nothing like 
a little newspaper publicity to get these fellows going—and then 
perhaps we shall begin to get somewhere.” . 
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“You mean the treason-laws will be brought into operation ? ”’ 

“That is precisely what I do mean, my boy! And until 
they are brought into operation, we shall continue to be the 
laughing-stock of the world. Are you game for an adventure 
to-night ? ‘That’s what I want to know.” 

** Certainly.” 

“Good! Then we'll catch this swine I’m after red-handed.” 

ee How > >> = 

‘You must leave that to me, boy; I don’t intend to spoil the 
fun for either of us.” 

‘*‘ Are you coming with me, Admiral ? ” 

“Certainly I am! Now, not another word; you know the 
Victoria district, I suppose ? ”’ 

*“ Very well.” 

“Then meet me at the corner of Belgravia and Vintern Streets 
at nine o’clock to-night.” 

“All right. There’s just one thing, though.”’ 

““ What’s that ?”’ 

““ Why don’t you tell the police or M.1.5. about this johnny ? ” 

The Admiral exploded. 


‘““Goddam it, boy!” he roared, “ you told me just now 
you'd read my letter in The Forum |” 
*" So I have.” 


“Then what do you mean by asking why I haven’t been to 
the authorities ? Didn’t I say in that letter that the authorities 
have enough evidence to hang many of these blasted traitors ? 
But, however willing they are to get going, their hands are 
tied until the rag-tag Government makes up its alleged mind. 
Can’t you see that?” 

= Yés, Of course, - . . sotry. 

But we shall have to go carefully, Admiral.” 

* Why, in the name of hell?” 

“Because there’s such a thing as the law of libel, you 
know.” 7 

“* What in the name of God do I care about the law of libel, 
boy ?” roared his companion ; “ I’m only thinking of rounding 
up one of the worst bloody traitors in the country ! ” 

_ “Ym with you entirely, but I’m afraid I shall have to have 

a word with my editor about this. He’s as keen as you are 
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on routing out these traitors,” Saint added hastily in order 
to try to prevent another explosion; “‘ but we can’t print state- 
ments which will lead to heavy damages. If I could use the 
telephone .. .?” 

“ Certainly ; 11 show you.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
FANTASIA, 5.W.1. 


AFTER waiting five minutes, Stephen realised how fantastic 
the position was: he was keeping an appointment with a man 
who did not seem to be turning up, in order to hunt a traitor 
whose name he did not know, and of whose hide-out he was 
completely ignorant ! 

As discreetly as possible—for one could never be sure who 
was eavesdropping on the telephone these days—he had ex- 
plained the situation to Hector Riding, and the news-editor, 
to whom the abnormal was always the normal, had told him 
to go ahead. 

** But you will have to come back to the office and write that 
character-sketch of Ogilvie Rashleigh first,’’ he had concluded. 

The reporter essayed a mild jest. 

“What about the eight-hour day?” he said, referring to 
thee recent concession won by the Journalists’ Trade Union 
(to which he didn’t belong because he didn’t believe in Trade 
Unions of any kind—not when he had a good boss, anyway). 

The reply scorched the line. 

Laughing quietly to himself, the reporter had returned to 
the smoking-room of the Dragon Club, and told Rear-Admiral 
Bell that the necessary editorial consent had been forthcoming. 

% % * % * ¥ 

And now it all seemed to be just a waste of time—just another 
of those things ! 

What had happened to the Admiral? If he couldn’t come 
himself, why hadn’t the old fool sent someone to say so? There 
were a dozen ways in which he could have spent his own evening 
—which would have been free but for this extra assignment— 
more agreeably than by standing on a street corner with a bitter 
north-east wind blowing in the small of his back! He could, 
for instance, have rung up that wonderful person, Mary Cardell, 
and asked her to have dinner with him. 

But he mustn’t rush his fences in that direction, otherwise 
he would spoil everything. She wasn’t the type who could 
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be carried by storm—not that he wanted to do this ; he had far 
too much respect for her. One night he would ring her up, 
though... 

Meanwhile, like the gooa workman he was, he tried to con- 
centrate on the job in hand. One fact stood out clearly: he 
was hanging about in a very unsavoury part of London. Bel- 
gravia Street was the headquarters of a very dangerous gang 
of crooks (deserters, many of them, according to Starrett, the 
Banner crime reporter, who knew his stuff); two murders, 
so far unsolved, had been committed in the vicinity during 
the past month, whilst violent assaults, with robbery as the 
objective, were three-a-penny. Things had got so bad, in fact, 
that the residents in this once-fashionable quarter had induced 
the local M.P., Viscount Allenburgh, to raise the question of 
increased police protection in the House. 

The reply of the Home Secretary had been entirely unsatis- 
factory. 

He appreciated the position (he said), and he assured the 
noble and honourable member that every step that could be 
taken was being taken, but the House as a whole must realise 
that the police service was seriously undermanned, pom, 
pom, pom. 

A particularly vicious gust of wind nearly blew Saint off 
his feet, and he cursed. His wrist-watch told him that the 
Admiral was already a quarter of an hour overdue; he’d give 
him another five minutes—no more—and then he’d be off. 
Enough was enough,—too much in this case, in fact. 


This must be the Admiral ! 

As the taxi drew up near him, Stephen stepped towards it. 

The next moment, he felt a violent blow on the back of the 
head—and after that everything became very confused. 


He woke out of that deep, enforced sleep to find a light shining 
straight in his face—a light so blinding that he had to shut 
his eyes. 

Strangeness was added to strangeness, horror to horror ; 
against the back of his neck he felt something sharp pricking 
the skin. 
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A voice said: “ This is a commando knife ; keep those bloody 
eyes of yours open, or I’ll push it through your throat.” 

Saint tried to convince himself that nothing of this thing 
was real, that he must be dreaming. But the instinct to go 
on living made him obey the command: he opened his eyes 
as he had been ordered. 

The glare was paralysing ; it threatened to rob him of all 
remaining sense. 

From behind the light, a second voice spoke. 

“Answer these questions, and we want the ¢ruth, understand. 
What’s your name ? ”’ 

“ Saint.” 

“‘ Christian name ? ” 

** Stephen.” 

“< Job >»? 

‘“* Reporter.” 

“Reporter, eh ? What paper?” 

“The Daily Banner.” 

“I see! Well, now, Mister Newspaper Reporter, what 
were you doing hanging about at the corner of Belgravia Street 
to-night ? ”’ 

“ T had an appointment.” 

“Oh, an appointment, eh ?”’ 

pYes;” 

With whom ? ”’ 

“A lady.’ (He could not tell the truth.) 

There was a silence after this, a silence so deep and so pregnant 
that the air itself seemed to die. 

““'That’s a bloody lie! ”’ came from behind the light. Up till 
then, you’d been telling us the truth—you see, we know all about 
you, Mister Bloody Reporter.”’ 

Stephen kept quiet. His faculties were slowly reviving, but 
he had to gain further time, if he were to put up any sort of a show. 

Yes, he must wait ; that awful light was not so blinding now ; 
anyway, he seemed to be able to stand it better. 

Up to a point, he knew now what had happened: as he had 
walked up to the taxi which, in his impatience, he had decided 
contained the Admiral, he had been hit on the head from behind. 
That had put him almost “ out” ; and, before he could recover, 
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he had been rushed into the taxi, overpowered, and driven 
quickly away. 

To the secret headquarters of the gang into whose hands 
he had fallen, apparently. 

But who were this gang? There were three possibilities. 
The first was that the men belonged to one of the foreign agents’ 
organisations which he had been investigating for the Banner ; 
the second was that they were some of the well-known Belgravia 
Street criminals ; whilst the third chance was that his captors 
were intimately connected with the man Admiral Bell had been 
referring to that afternoon. In this case, it was quite possible 
that Bell himself had been kidnapped on his way to keep the 
appointment. If this was so, his own position didn’t look too 
good. 

The voice behind the light spoke again. 

“ Saint, you ve been trying to push your nose into our affairs,” 
it said; “and because we don’t like that sort of thing and 
won't stand for it, you’re going to be wiped out.” 

Stephen felt he had to make some reply, if only to keep up 
his morale. 

“Don’t be silly,” he replied; “first of all, I don’t know 
who the hell you are; secondly, I haven’t the least idea what 
you're talking about; and, thirdly, my paper wouldn’t rest 
if anything happened to me; they’d spend a million pounds, 
if needs be, to get you! ‘Tell me precisely who you are, and 
what exactly you have against me, and then, perhaps, we can 
get to some sort of understanding. Meanwhile, P? d like to remind 
you that I’m feeling very uncomfortable.” 

A grating laugh was the reply. 

‘“ So you’re feeling very uncomfortable, are you? ‘That’s just 
too bad! As for the tall talk about your newspaper, why = 
and then the speaker became very obscene. 

“As I told you before,” the voice continued, “‘ you’ll be wiped 
out to-night. But we conduct our business in a straight- 
forward way; that means you'll receive a fair trial. There 
are certain witnesses to be fetched, but we shan’t be long.” 

Although, owing to the light, Stephen could not see what 
happened, the speaker had given some kind of signal, apparently, 
to his subordinates, for a couple of the other men in the room 
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now proceeded to bind the prisoner to a chair with thin, but 
strong, rope. Before very long, the reporter was trussed like 
a fowl, and completely helpless. 

“We shan’t be long,’’ were the last words he heard before 
there was an exodus. 

It was not a general exodus, for one guard was left. 

Stephen could not help looking at the fellow, because the 
other was seated in a chair, which he had placed directly opposite, 
and he didn’t like what he saw in the least. 

The man, who looked about twenty-five, was clearly a degen- 
erate ; and he was suffering from some nervous tic which kept 
his long, sallow face perpetually on the twitch. ‘The fact that 
this beast held a long-bladed knife in his right hand—a weapon 
which he seemed itching to use—added the final macabre touch 
to the picture. 

Occasionally, just before he went to sleep, Saint, like so many 
other reporters, had toyed with the idea of writing one of those 
crime novels which brought so much money—so the story in 
Fleet Street went—to their fortunate authors. Certainly, he 
told himself, he had plenty of decent material on which to work. 

In his wildest flights of imagination, however he had never 
conceived that he would find himself in a position closely approxi- 
mating to that of a hero in a wild and whirling fictional melo- 
drama. 

Yet such was the very unpleasant and unmistakable truth. 

He kept quiet; he did not want to give this sinister-looking 
thug any cause to use that knife, which he supposed was the 
same one that had been pressed against his neck earlier on, 
and, as the guard did not speak, occupying his left hand in the 
disgusting occupation of picking his nose, the silence soon 
became very oppressive. 

It was his sense of complete hopelessness which began to 
get Saint down. He wouldn’t have claimed to possess any 
more courage than the average chap of his age, but if he could 
only have been able to put up some kind of a fight, he would 
have risked the knife against his bare fists. But to sit there, 
unable to move... . 

Every minute semed an eternity; how much longer would 
it be before the others returned, and ? 
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Then— 

His nerves, now strained almost to cracking-point, he fancied 
he heard a sound outside ; it was as though someone was creep- 
ing cautiously up a flight of stairs. 

But it must be his imagination, he told himself, for the nose- 
picking thug, sitting only a few feet away, gave no sign that 
he was perturbed. 

Very cautiously, Stephen looked toward the door, which 
was on his left. 

And, as he looked, he almost gave the cry which would have 
been immediately fatal. 

For, to his astonishment, the door slowly—very slowly— 
opened. 

Through this opening came a hand—a hand which held a 
revolver. 

“ Drop that knife !”’ said a voice laden with menace. 

The nose-picking thug wheeled round in his chair. 

‘* What the Be! 

There was a dry coughing sound, and the next minute the 
guard’s right hand—the one holding the commando knife— 
suddenly became a scarlet mess ; blood flowed from it freely. .. . 

The knife it had been holding fell to the floor. 

The door now opened wide. A burly man, wearing a mask 
which hid the upper part of his face, walked in. Going straight 
up to the thug, he hit him on the jaw. The blow, which did 
not travel more than a few inches, must have had great power 
behind it, for the guard was lifted clean off his feet. When he 
landed on the other side of the room, he remained very still. 

“There ain’t a minute to lose, boss,’ said the amazing Good 
Samaritan. Without further words, he began to cut the ropes 
with the knife he had picked up; a few seconds later, Stephen 
was free. 

He stood up shakily. 

“Who are you?” he asked; and he was not surprised to 
find that his voice was unsteady. 

‘‘ Never mind about that now, boss,” was the reply; ‘‘ wot 
you ’ave ter do is to get crackin’. I’ve seen to zm,” pointing 
to the prostrate nose-picker, ‘“‘ but if the rest come bac at! 
The speaker did not complete the sentence; but his pantomime 
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of cutting his throat with the knife he still held in his hand was 
sufficiently vivid 

Stephen became very active as a consequence; and, before 
another couple of minutes had passed, he was standing by the 
side of his rescuer outside a tall, narrow-fronted house, part 
of which had been sliced off by a bomb during the blitz and left 
to rot, whilst the other part seemed to be suffering from some 
kind of evil decay. 

“A nice crib to be murdered in!” he commented to his 
companion, who was still wearing the mask which covered the 
upper part of his face. 

“Never mind about that, for Christ’s sake!’ growled his 
rescuer; “you're free, ain’t you? Then ’op it!” he went 
on; “and I can’t ’ang about ’ere; it ain’t ’ealthy.”’ 

“Look here, before I go, I want you to promise me to send 
me your name and address to the Daily Banner office—my 
name’s Saint.” 

“Blimey, I knew that afore, boss,’ was the hoarsely- 
chuckling reply. 

«ce How ? >> 

“Never mind! Never mind! It'll all come out in the wash. 
There’s a taxi,’ pointing up the street ; ‘“‘ you’d better stop it.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PATIENT GETS FEVERISH 


Was this a second instalment of the same serial ? 

It certainly seemed like it: as he looked round bewilderedly, 
Stephen saw that he was in bed. 

But it was a strange bed, just as it was a strange room ! 

Whilst he wondered what had happened after he left the 
masked Good Samaritan, the door opened, and a girl came in. 

He immediately shouted : 

¢ YOU / 99 

Mary Cardell put up a warning finger. 

“Not so loud,” she said; “‘do you want to ruin my re- 
putation ?”’ 

cc But ? 9) 

‘‘ All in good time. I must take your temperature and pulse 
first.”’ Which, whilst the reporter goggled, she proceeded to 
do in a very professional manner. 

‘“ And now, perhaps, you’ll tell me what this all means ? ” 
Saint said, after she had informed him that his temperature 
was normal and his pulse ninety—‘' which is very satisfactory, 
considering.” 

He suddenly moved in bed. 

‘““ What’s the matter ?”’ she enquired. 

‘JT must telephone the office; “ they'll be wondering what 
has happened to me.” 

Mary smiled. | 

“That has already been done. There is a message for you 
from a Mr. Riding.” 

‘ He’s the news-editor,”’ Saint explained ; “‘ what did he say?” 

Mary suddenly looked demure. 

‘““T couldn’t understand it myself but, of course, I didn’t 
like to ask for details.”’ 

“But what did he say?” persisted Saint; “you see, he’s 
my boss.”’ 

Her forehead became slightly creased with thought. 
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“IT had to tell you that he would be very pleased to swop 
jobs with you for the next few days. Rather a strange remark 
to make, don’t you think ? ” 

“‘ Not really.” 

“Do you understand what he meant ?”’ 

‘““ Of course I do!” 

‘Won't you tell me ?” 

“I might—if I was sure you wouldn’t be offended.”’ 

She turned away. | 

“In that case, perhaps I had better not know. . . . Dr. Temple- 
ton will be here any minute now.” 

“And who, pray, is Dr. ‘Templeton ? ” 

At that, Mary dimpled—a sight which set the patient’s pulse 
racing up to well over the hundred mark. 

‘““ He’s the doctor I called in to see you last night.” 

“Then I’m at your house ? ” 

“Yes, 999 Wimpole Street. Where did you imagine you 
were >?” 

“* Heaven.” 

* Don’t be silly.” 

“Tm not being silly. But why am I here?”’ 

“Why?” she repeated; ‘* because you were knocked down 
by a taxi in Tatton Street, Victoria, last night about a quarter 
to ten.” 

“How do you know?” 

“‘ Because, stupid, I was in the taxi. I’d been dining with a 
friend in the neighbourhood, and had left early... . When I 
saw who it was, I brought you back here, put you to bed, and 
called a doctor.” 

“You put me to bed?” 

e Yes.’’ 

Having digested as well as he could this amazing information, 
Stephen sat up straighter. 

‘“* Can I tell you something in return ?”’ he asked. 

“I daresay. But you had better be quick because Dr. 
Templeton will be here any minute. You look very excited. 
Can’t it wait ?” 

“No!” he roared; “it can’t wait! I refuse to let it wait ! 
Listen: I love you! Do you understand? I LOVE YOU! 
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I shouldn’t have said it if you hadn’t put me to bed; but now’ 
you'll have to marry me.” 

It takes a very pretty girl to look attractive when she opens 
her mouth in astonishment, but Mary Cardell accomplished 
this difficult feat quite easily. 

“You're very feverish,’ she commented, after a pause. 
“* Ah, here is the doctor.”’ 

‘““ Damn the doctor!’ exclaimed the patient. 

‘‘ Hello!’ commented a pleasant voice, as the door opened ; 
‘‘T’m very glad to hear you say that, young man! It’s always 
a good sign when the patient starts damning his doctor! It’s 
a sure thing he’s getting better. How has he been, Mary ?”’ 

She looked bewitchingly demure again. 

‘* Rather excitable.”’ 

“M’m.” Dr. Templeton, a tall, well-dressed, agreeable- 
looking man of forty-five, reached out and felt for the patient’s 
pulse. 

** A little rapid,’’ he commented ; ‘‘ what’s his temperature ? ”’ 

“* Normal.” 

“Excellent. Well, I advise another day in bed, and Ill 
come and see him again in the morning. You were lucky to 
get off as lightly as you did, Mr Saint,” he concluded. 


oa % it 3 % % 


‘““ But I can’t possibly stay here,” protested Stephen. 

“You heard what the doctor said.” 

‘* But the trouble, the fuss os 

‘It’s you who’s doing all the fussing, let me remind you.” 

‘Then there’s your uncle ; what the deuce will he say ? ” 

““He won’t say anything because he isn’t here. I had a 
"phone message this morning to say he was staying on in his 
country cottage at Graffhurst.”’ 

‘* Graffhurst ? Where’s that ?” 

‘It’s a lovely little village about five miles from Midfield in 
West Sussex.”’ 

‘‘ All right ; you win,” groaned the patient. 

‘“‘T must say, you don’t seem very pleased at the prospect ! ” 

““How can I be pleased when I don’t know what you think——”’ 

‘“* Go on,” she encouraged ; ‘‘ what I think about what ? ” 
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“* What I said to you just before that fool of a doctor butted in.’ 
‘People who are ill are not always responsible for what they 
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say, she replied. 

‘* T was responsible.” 

She walked towards him. 

“You mustn’t get so excited ; calm yourself.” 

Exactly how it happened, neither of them knew, but the 
bare facts are (1) that Mary suddenly stumbled, and that (2) 
the next moment she found herself in Stephen’s arms. 

“My darling!” he said ecstatically, and kissed her on her 


lovely mouth. ‘‘ Oh, don’t move!” 
“This is really the most shocking behaviour!”’ she said a 
few minutes later. ‘I feel thoroughly ashamed of myself, 


and I hope you do, too!” 

He laughed with the sheer joy of living. 

‘Nurses usually marry doctors,” he said impishly, “ but 
you're going to marry a reporter.” 

‘Ain I?” 

Then she, too, laughed—and Stephen Saint thought he had 
never heard such a bewitching sound. 

He wriggled his toes madly. 


CHAPTER X 
THE COTTAGE IN THE COUNTRY 


GRAFFHURST is a charming little village, and, because it is off 
the beaten track, it has remained unspoilt. 

The greatest excitement the majority of its three hundred- 
odd inhabitants know is to take the ramshackle bus into Midfield, 
the small market town five miles away. 

This excursion usually takes place on Saturday evenings ; 
during the rest of the week, the “ Black Bear,” the one local 
pub, has to provide all the amenities. 

The majority of the villagers are agricultural workers of 
one kind or another, but since the war several retired business 
and professional men had added a new “ note”’ to Graffhurst, 
giving it more “tone’’ and “body.” Not that the average 
Grafthurst-dweller would have been willing to subscribe to this 
statement because, like most Sussex rustics, and especially those 
who live on the western side of the county, he is apt to despise 
“* foreigners,” being closely akin to the Cornish in this respect. 
If pressed on the point, the Grafthurstian might have admitted 
—but only after extreme pressure—that he liked to keep to his 
own class, and that ‘‘’e couldn’t abear to be put upon.”’ 

How he expected anyone to understand why men coming to 
the village to spend money freely were trying to “‘ put upon 
him,”’ was a fact ignored; enough for our purpose that the 
ordinary person from outside who came to settle in any of the 
few charming houses that gave a distinction to the winding main 
street, or fringed the outskirts, was ostracised. 

But, whereas the retired city merchant or professional man 
remained an object of sullen suspicion, no black looks were ever 
cast at Ogilvie Rashleigh. Whether this was due to the careless 
way in which Rashleigh dressed, to his free-and-easy manner 
(which was resented if adopted by the other “ foreigners ’’), or 
to other qualities, the truth remains that, from the very day he 
bought Lime Cottage, he was given the freedom of the village. 


And what would have been a damning factor in the case of 
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anybody else—the occasional appearance in the cottage of a very 
beautiful girl, whose presence he had never troubled to explain 
—was a cause of merely jocular comment. 

***e knows a nice bit of skirt, doan’t ’e ?”’ one Grafthurstian 
enquired of another. The villagers always called out a cheery 
greeting when they passed Rashleigh in the main street, or saw 
him working in the garden, which seemed his particular hobby 
and which Joe Garside managed to find time to keep spruce 
when the medical scientist was away in London, even though 
he protested to every other prospective employer that he hadn’t 
any time to take on any fresh jobs. 

Lime Cottage had come into the market unexpectedly. It had 
been purchased at the beginning of the war by a rich manu- 
facturer of toys, who had sold his big house on the outskirts of 
London, and had settled in this cream-washed, rural retreat 
apparently quite happily with his wife. 

But the apparent Eden had not been without its serpents. 
The first of these was the refusal of any of the villagers to come 
to work for the newcomers. Of course, there was a great shortage | 
of labour of all kinds—the girls, who might otherwise have 
gone into local service, had departed to the different war-fac- 
tories, or had joined the women’s services, and the young men 
had been called up ; but there was something about the Warne- 
fords which set the whole of Graffhurst against them. 

Henry Warneford himself had always been a strict discipli- 
narian when he was in business, and, now that he was retired, 
he could not alter his rugged methods. Thus, after old Silas 
Bent had worked for a day in his garden, he never returned. 

** Can’t stick ’e,’’ he had told his cronies at the ‘“‘ Black Bear ”’ 
that night ; “‘’e be too much of it altogether.” 

Whatever wages he offered, no one ever worked for Warneford 
after that, with the result that his half an acre of garden became 
a prison from which he could never get any real escape—being 
an immaculately-minded man, he had to have every blade of 
grass just right. From early morning to late night, he could be 
seen toiling, and the villagers, when they passed, grinned slyly 
to themselves. ‘‘ Thik ’un”’ was being shown his place. 

The case of Mrs. Warneford was just as bad: she had to 
suffer for the unpopularity of her husband. There were only 
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four rooms in Lime Cottage, apart from the bathroom, and what 
the house-agents term “the necessary offices”’; but without 
any help forthcoming, she found her life almost as bleak and 
relentless as her husband’s. 


Many times they discussed whether they should put the | 


cottage in the market, and move to a flat somewhere on the 
coast, but always fear kept them from arriving at a decision. 
Both had an abnormal dread of being mutilated by a bomb- 
fragment (‘‘ death itself did not matter,’ they often said to 
themselves) ; and so they stayed on at Lime Cottage, in the 
garden of which Warneford had dug a deep air-raid shelter. 

But, directly the war was over, they had got rid of their incubus, 
and. had taken a flat at Brightholme, twenty miles away on the 
coast. 

The cottage had been put up for auction, and Ogilvie Rash- 
leigh, who had always liked the district (he often used to run 
down for the week-end, staying at the “ Black Bear’’), had 
bought it against stiff competition. 


Rashleigh always went to Graffhurst alone; he never asked 
his niece to accompany him. ‘The excuse was that the lack 
of amenities at Lime Cottage made life too rough for her. 

Mary had never argued the point; in spite of her resolve, 
close association with her uncle during five days in the week, 
made his absence during week-ends a welcome break. 

What was more, she would have found it intolerable to have 
spent even a night under the same roof as her uncle’s mistress. 
What Rashleigh did on his own was no business of hers—at 
least, she tried to persuade herself it wasn’t; but she was not 
going either to condone or to interfere. She was determined 


to keep well out of the affair, and to behave as though she was 


not aware it existed ; that seemed to be the only safe course. 
_._So, when her uncle had announced at breakfast on this 
Friday. morning that he would like lunch early because he was 
going down to the cottage, she merely nodded. 


When he ‘reached Graffhurst at three o’clock that afternoon, 4 


he saw Sandra Melville’s Rolls-Royce just pulling up outside 
Lime Cottage. 
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The strikingly beautiful girl, whose expensive clothes and 
irreproachably groomed appearance were in such striking con- 
trast to his own, walked rapidly towards him as he paid the 
taxi-driver, who had brought him from the nearest station five 
miles away. 

‘Darling Beast,’ she said, “matron has been a perfect 
angel and given me the night off ; aren’t you pleased ? ” 

““You’ve made me the happiest man in the world!” he 
replied; but there was an unmistakable sardonic edge to 
the words. 

“Why I trouble to put up with you, Beast, I don’t know,”’ 
she commented. ‘“‘ Oh, thank you, Birch,” as the chauffeur 
handed her a small pigskin dressing-case. ‘“* Please be here 
at seven o'clock sharp to-morrow morning; I must be back 
at the hospital by half-past eight.” 

“Very good, miss,”’ replied the man, who would have given 
six months’ wages to have exchanged places for just one night 
with the old, funny-looking cove he knew was his young mistress’ 
lover. ‘The things that went on nowadays in. . .! 


Once the front door of the cottage had been closed, Rash- 
leigh drew the girl into his arms. Sandra Melville had sufficient 
sex-attraction to drive any man mad; but, apart altogether 
from her irresistible, sensuous appeal, he felt, whenever she 
surrendered herself, he was having a revenge on the whole 
race of Woman. In this respect at least, he supposed, there 
was a strong vein of sadism in him; but instead of being 
ashamed, he encouraged it. 

For her part, Sandra was fascinated by the man she had 
chosen; she knew he drank far too much; she was offended 
by the lack of care he took in himself; his shabby clothes 
often annoyed her; she would never have stood the treat- 
ment he gave her from anyone else—and yet she could not 
leave Rashleigh. She admired intensely the man’s outstand- 
ing ability; and there was a tang to him as a lover which she 
had never experienced in any of her previous affairs. The 
average man of her own age seemed like a puling child com- 
pared with him. She just couldn’t break it up; for, above 
all, he was a MAN. He frequently revolted her by the language 
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he used; she hated many of his personal habits; but for so 
long as he wanted her—even though he was frank enough 
to say it was only her body which attracted him—she had to 
stay with him. It was a situation which she would have termed 
intolerable if it had happened to any other girl of her acquaint- 
ance; but when upbraided, as she frequently was, she merely 
shrugged. ‘‘ You wouldn’t understand,” was her invariable 
comment. ve 


There were some sides to Rashleigh which left her wonder- 
ing, even though she possessed a quick-thinking brain, and 
although she knew her modern world; and the fierce gloat- 
ing when he took her some hours later was one of these. 
There was nothing kind, gracious or even considerate in the 
way he made love; on the contrary, he might have been an 
old-time war-lord raping a woman captured from the enemy. 

She heard him laugh in the darkness. The devil! He 
always had his own way! If he couldn’t, he would leave her, 
she feared. If only she could throw off this thraldom! But 
no power in heaven or hell seemed capable of achieving that. 
And did she want release? Not until she got tired herself. 
But when would that be? She was giving this man who was 
older than her own father (poor daddy, how he raved, call- 
ing her little better than a tart!) the best years of her life; 
moreover, if she had wanted to get married, the widespread 
report of her association with Rashleigh would have put the 
average applicant off; but she continued to let everything 
slide. One day, perhaps. . . 

And then stretching her lovely legs luxuriously in the bed, 
she fell off to sleep. 


At their very early. breakfast (which she cooked herself) 
the next morning, Rashleigh said: “I’m going up to town 
to-day.” 

“Oh, why ?”’ she exclaimed. 

“The inquest on Percival Lympe, the Cabinet Minister, 
is held this afternoon, and I want to see Perham make a fool 
of himself.”’ 

Sandra poured herself another cup of tea. 
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That was another of the quirks in Rashleigh’s character 
she could not understand—this consuming hatred of Sir Arthur 
Perham, the Home Office pathologist. She had once asked 
Rashleigh the cause, but he had brushed the question on one 
side, saying that it was sufficient that Perham was a fool at his 
job, “ and I don’t like inefficiency.” 

If she had wanted to bother, she could have pursued the 
matter by arguing that, according to all known records, Sir 
Arthur Perham had proved himself very far from being in- 
efficient ; but she did not do so because she didn’t want to 
provoke a quarrel; and this was certainly what would have 
happened if she had started to argue along those lines. 

* Will you let me drive you up ?” 

“Not on your life! What would people say if they saw me 
in a Rolls-Royce?” he jeered. ‘Then he grinned at her. 
“Thanks for coming down, Beauty.” 

“'That’s all right, Beast; you know I like coming—blasted 
fool that Iam!” 

When the Rolls arrived—the chauffeur looking a trifle sulky 
—ten minutes later, he kissed her with more genuine affection 
than he had ever shown before. 

“If I were younger, we’d get married, and live unhappily 
ever afterwards,” he jeered. 


* & * * * * 


All the way back to St. Margaret’s, Sandra pondered the 
remark, but Ogilvie Rashleigh forgot all about it directly the car 
had turned the corner. 

This girl’s beautiful body was all right in its place, but he 
had something more important to think about now. 


CHAPTER XI 
SIR ARTHUR PERHAM ON TRIAL 


THE announcement in the newspapers that the inquest on the 
body of the late Cabinet Minister, the Right Honourable Percival 
Lympe, was being held, had revived the public interest in his 
sudden death. 

Had he really been murdered by the agent of a foreign power ? 

That was the question which badly wanted answering in the 
view of the average citizen, and those who were not drawn to 
the various sporting events arranged for that Saturday afternoon, 
decided the best way to have the question answered to their 
satisfaction was to go to the Westminster Coroner’s Court, 
where the enquiry was due to start at 2.30. 

The result was that the ensuing scenes were somewhat like 
those attending the average fashionable wedding; and before 
the doors had been open more than five minutes, the order was 
given that no more members of the public could be admitted. — 
The crush was already terrific. 

The Press, of course, were there in force; all the reporters 
from the popular papers were expecting “‘ revelations ”’ of one 
sort or another ; and, for once, they were not disappointed. 


Sir Arthur Perham looked an impressive figure when he went 
into the witness-box. ‘Tall, well-groomed, wearing a dark grey 
suit, with immaculate linen, he looked as though he had stepped 
from the pages of a popular novel. 

His thin, chiselled, severe face, however, showed some signs 
of inward annoyance as he began to give his evidence. 

Speaking in the cold, measured tones with which most of 
the reporters were familiar, he told the Court that the body of 
the deceased statesman was healthy, although considerably over 
weight, and that there was no sign of organic disease. 


THE CORONER: Then death could not be traced to any 
natural cause ? 
WITNEss: No. 
70 
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THE CoRONER: Will you please tell the Court, Sir Arthur, 
what, in your opinion, was the cause of death? 
Witness : Mr. Lympe died as the result of potson. 


The reporters, after looking at Perham’s face, which had now 
become slightly flushed, began to write furiously. 


THE CORONER: Can you tell us what this poison was, Sir 
Arthur ? 
Witness (after a pause) : I am afraid I am unable to do that. 


A deep silence fell on the Court. This was an epochal 
moment. Never before in his career had this eminent path- 
ologist confessed that he was beaten. That he regarded himself 
as being on trial was proved by the way his hands gripped the 
edge of the witness-box, the knuckles showing white. 


THE CORONER (slowly): You cannot give us the name of 
this poison ? : 

Witness: No. I¢ is entirely new to me. But I think I can 
say how it was introduced into the body. 

THE CORONER: Yes, Sir Arthur ? 

WiTNEss : There was a tiny puncture in the neck, and I con- 
sider that this was the probable means by which the poison 
was introduced tnio the body. 

THE CORONER: Could this tiny puncture have been caused by 
the bite of an insect ? 

Witness: Possibly ; but if so 1t was an insect unknown in this 
country. The venom it carried was very deadly. 

THE CorONER: Death must have taken place very quickly, 
then ? 

Witness: Thatis so. From the evidence I have heard in this 
Court, and from my own conclusions as the result of the 
post-moriem examination, I should say that death must 
have taken place within one minute. 

THE CORONER: And that ts as far as you can take us, Sir 
Arthur ? 

Witness: Yes. As I have said, the poison which caused 
Mr. Lympe’s death ts entirely new to me. 


~~ - 
. 
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THE CoRONER: And therefore to British medical science? 
Would you agree ? 
Witness (slowly): Yes ; I think I could go that far. 


From the body of the hall there came the sound of a mocking 
laugh. At this unseemly and hideously discordant interruption 
to the solemn proceedings, the Coroner looked up, anger in 
his face. 

“If the person who laughed cannot conduct himself in a 
seemly manner, I shall have him removed,” he said sharply. 

Moorehouse of the Sun whispered to Dallas of the Megaphone : 
‘Who was it laughed ? ” 

“Ogilvie Rashleigh. He hates Perham. I wonder if he 
knows what the poison was? ‘They say he’s the cleverest 
toxicologist in the world.” 


The newspapers came out that evening with blaring head- 
lines— 
DEADLY NEW POISON 
SIR ARTHUR PERHAM ADMITS DEFEAT 


“T DO NOT KNOW WHAT KILLED LYMPE” 


Whilst the topic of Percival Lympe’s mysterious death was 
discussed all over London, the most important debate on the 
subject was held at 10 Downing Street. 

The Prime Minister and his chief associates in the manage- 
ment of national affairs, Herbert Hobbs, the Home Secretary, 
and James Sladen, the Foreign Secretary, talked about the 
matter at great length. As the chaotic condition of the country 
testified, none of these men were really competent to hold 
down their vitally important tasks; but they all realised the 
grave and sinister interpretation which might be put on the 
Lympe affair. 

At last, the Home Secretary made a suggestion. 

““What about this fellow, Ogilvie Rashleigh ?”’ he asked ; 
“he is supposed to be about the best living authority on 
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poisons of all kinds to-day. Don’t you think, Tatterley,” turning 
to the Prime Minister, ‘‘ that we ought to call him in for con- 
sultation, especially now that Perham has admitted being 
beaten ?”’ 

The Prime Minister, an extremely harassed man, nodded. 

“Yes, Herbert,” he replied, “‘ I think that’s a very good idea. 
Where does he live?” 

““ Somewhere in Wimpole Street, I think,” replied the Home 
Secretary. ‘‘ We had better send someone round to ask him 
to come here.” 


* * * ¥ % % 


A bell rang. 

“Now who can that be?” said Mary Cardell, a little 
impatiently. 

““Haven’t you anyone to send?” enquired Stephen Saint, 
annoyed at the interruption. 

““ No, we are the only people in the house.” 

The front-door bell rang a second time. 

“I must go,” said Mary. 

A minute later she was confronted by a suave-mannered 
young man who had civil servant written all over him. He 
wore the garb—black coat and waistcoat and striped trousers— 
he carried with him a perceptible air of mild authority, and 
he looked at her with a certain hauteur. . 

*“ Excuse me,”’ he enquired, “‘ but does Mr. Ogilvie Rashleigh 
live here ? ” 

““ He does.” 

“Then may I see him ?”’ 

“Tm afraid you can’t ; he’s down in the country.” 

“Oh!” Having digested the statement, he continued: ‘‘ As 
a matter of fact, I’ve come from the Prime Minister.”’ 

Mary opened her eyes. 

“The Prime Minister ? ”’ 

‘ec Yes.’’ 

“ About what ?” 

“ Before I can answer that q 
who you are,” said the visitor. 
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“Then I think I can tell you that the Prime Minister wishes 
to see Mr. Rashleigh immediately on a matter of extreme 1m- 
portance. Is it possible for me to get into touch with him at 
his country place ?”’ 

Mary shook her head. 

‘““No, I am afraid that is impossible ; he is not on the tele- 
phone. And Mr. Rashleigh goes down into the country to get 
rest and quiet.” 

The visitor did some lip-pursing. 

‘““ Do you know when he will be back ?”’ he then asked. 

‘* Not until Monday morning, I expect.” 

‘In that case I shall have to send him a telegram; can you 
give me his address ?’ 

‘* Lime Cottage, Gr’affhurst, West Sussex.” 

Having made a note on the back of an envelope, the caller 
raised his Whitehall hat, and departed. 

When Mary returned to the bedroom, her face was Aushed 

‘You'll never guess who it was!” she said excitedly to the 
‘ young man in the bed. 

‘“Remember, I am an invalid; I’m not strong enough to 
stand any shock,”’ returned Saint. 

‘* It was a man who said he had come from the Prime Minister ! 
He wanted to see my uncle, he said, on a matter of vital import- 
ance—the Prime Minister, I mean. Do you think they haye. 
had private information that the end of the world is coming ? 

The reporter looked as though he intended to leap from the 
bed. 

“If they have, I shall have to get through to the Banner 
and tell them to keep a couple of columns on the front page.”’ 

“Don’t be silly ; this sounds serious. The man said he was 
going to send a telegram to my uncle at Graffhurst. He was 
most frightfully official.”’ 

His reply was somewhat nonplussing. 

“Let the end of the world come,” said her patient, “‘ but 
I really must kiss you again.” 


CHAPTER XII 
TENSION 


As it happened, Rashleigh did not receive the telegram. After 
the jury at the inquest on Lympe had returned a verdict of 
** Death from unknown causes,” the medical scientist had taken 
a taxi to St. Margaret’s Hospital. 

He went straight to the matron’s room. 

The woman who ruled the destinies of most of the people in 
that great hospital—more especially the female section—was a 
person who knew her world; and, acting always with the 
greatest discretion, she had had many affairs of her own in the 
last fifteen years. A great surgeon was Marion Wellesby’s latest 
lover, and, contented herself, she took a kindly view of the 
liaison between the most attractive nurse on the St. Margaret’s 
staff, and the world-famous man who now grinned back at her. 

‘TI thought you always spent your week-ends in the country, 
Mr. Rashleigh,” she said half-challengingly. 

‘TI generally do, but I came up to-day to attend the inquest 
on that fellow Lympe.” He laughed, as though at a memory. 
“And now I have come to thank you, Marion, for letting Nurse 
Melville off last night.”’ 

“‘ Did you have a good time ?”’ she enquired. 

He grinned at her again. 

*‘T am afraid you are a very naughty person,” she commented, 

Rashleigh grinned at her for the third time. 

“I know it’s a lot to ask, but could you possibly let Sandra 
off again to-night ? ” 

The matron laughed. 

“Well, you are going it; anyone would think you were a . 
medical student! But,” as though debating the point, ‘‘ it 
might be possible.”’ 

Reaching over, Rashleigh chucked her under the chin. 

“And when you give Rogerson the sack, I’1I——”’ 

She put up her hand. 

“‘T never poach on other people’s preserves, Mr. Rashleigh : 
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you ought to be thankful that a charming girl like Sandra is so 
kind to you.”’ 

“Tam. Then it will be all right ? ” 

‘Yes, just for this once, but you mustn’t make a habit of it. 
Remember, I have my responsibilities.” 

‘‘ What time is Sandra off duty ?” 

“* Seven o’clock.” 


‘““ Where are we going ?”’ asked Sandra in the taxi. 
The reply was brief. | 
The Clarendon.” 

“The Clarendon? You must feel like a celebration of some | 
sort,’’ she commented. 

‘““I do. Perham made a complete fool of himself this after- 
noon.” 

*“So I read in the paper. . . . Beast, can I ask you some- 
thing?” 

‘That all depends—but carry on.”’ 

““T suppose I ought to mind my own business, but it has 
always puzzled me why you should hate Sir Arthur Perham so 
much. I know that doctors are the most jealous people on the 
face of the earth, but 2 

‘“*‘ Why I hate Perham, and [I do hate him, is my own affair.” 

She pouted. 

“Very well; I won’t say any more.” 

She realised now she had made a mistake in asking that 
question, and she was further annoyed by her lover’s rudeness. © 
Yet she had known ever since the affair had started that there 
were sides to Rashleigh’s character she would never be able to 
understand—just as there were mystery-pages in his life which 
were for ever closed. Nothing could be done about it, and she 
was stupid to worry. 

“Cheer up!” Rashleigh urged ; ‘‘ we’re out to enjoy our- 
selves to-night, and if it is of any interest to you, Beauty, let 
me say that I am more in love with you than ever!” 

She ought to have moved his hand aside when it closed over 
hers, but the old sex-magnetism of the man won another victory. 

‘* T did right to call you Beast,”’ she replied, “‘ but let’s forget it.” 


* * *% * * % 


TENSION ve 


Sarony himself received them. The famous ‘maitre d’hétel 
specialised in celebrities, and he never forgot a face. What 
was more, he collected rumour, gossip, scandal and surmise 
of all kinds as assiduously as any newspaper-columnist. As a 
result, he knew that the oddly contrasted pair, whom he was 
now greeting, were lovers. He had seen too much of the world 
to be surprised over anything; but, like so many others, he 
could not help speculating why this radiantly beautiful girl, 
who, moreover, was said to have plenty of money, had chosen 
such a man. No wonder the pair had gained the nickname of 
“ Beauty and the Beast ”’ ! 


* * * * * * 


“And now,” said Sandra, at the end of the coffee, ‘‘ what 
are we going to do? ”’ 

“We're going back to my house,”’ he replied. 

Her eyes opened wide. 

“ But that’s quite impossible,”’ she told him firmly. 

“Impossible ? Why?” 

“You know we can’t possibly go to Wimpole Street because 
of your niece. It would not be fairto her. From what you have 
told me, she’s a perfectly straight, decent girl, and I hope I 
have sufficient self-respect left not to flaunt her uncle’s mistress 
in her face! ”’ 

Rashleigh’s face became clouded with anger. 

“My niece doesn’t enter into it,” he said stormily; “if I 
want you to come to my house, that ends the matter.” 

** Not quite,’’ Sandra replied ; “‘ and now we are on the subject, 
I think you might consider my own feelings now and again.” 

“Don’t I do that ?”’ 

* You know you don’t! . . . But, oh, all right, if you’re deter- 
mined on it,” weakening as she always did when their wills 
came into conflict, “‘ I'll come.” 

“1 thought you would,” grinned Rashleigh, now that he had 
got his own way. 


“Now, Mary, we’ll have this thing out: what do you mean 
by such conduct?” 
She showed no signs of fear. 
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“What I have already told you is the truth; and I am not 
ashamed of it,”” she replied. 

There is no moralist like the profligate, and it proved so now. 

“You calmly stand there and tell me you were alone in 
this house with a man you had only met once before ?”’ thun- 
dered Rashleigh. 

‘““ He was a sick man, and someone had to look after him.” 

‘““He should have gone to his own place, or a hospital; I 
never heard of such a thing! ”’ 

‘““Perhaps you have never heard of a nurse called Sandra 
Melville,” she replied, standing her ground. 

‘“ How dare you say such a thing ? ” 

‘“‘ My dear uncle, you don’t think I am staying on here except 
out of a sense of duty, do you? Because if you do, let me dis- 
abuse your mind. You have only to say. the word, and I Le 
begin to make fresh arrangements.’ 

That sobered him for a moment. 

**There’s no need to lose your temper, Mary,’ he said. 

““T am not losing my temper; I am merely stating a fact ; 
and I resent most strongly your suggestion that I did wrong 
in bringing Mr. Saint home last night. In any case, I’m not 
prepared to discuss him any further; and I warn you that if 
you lose your temper with Mr. Saint, who, Dr. ‘Templeton 
said, must be kept quiet, I shall leave here at the first opportunity. 
Meanwhile, there’s a message for you: the Prime Minister 
wishes to see you at 10 Downing Street, immediately, on a 
matter of vital importance.” 

To her surprise, all his previous ill-humour vanished at the 
words. 

‘“What’sthat?”’ heshouted. ‘‘ Would you mind repeating it?” 

She did so. 

‘Who brought this message ? ”’ 

“The man didn’t say who he was, but I imagined he was 
some kind of secretary—he looked the type, anyway.” 

‘* ‘When did he call?” 

‘‘ About half an hour ago. He wanted the address of the 
cottage, and so I gave it. He said as you were away he would 
have to send you a telegram.” 

This further information was greeted by a roar of laughter. 
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“Well,” commented her uncle, when his fit of merriment 
had subsided, ‘Tm very sorry, but I’m afraid I shall have to 
disappoint the Prime Minister.”’ 

“ Does that mean that you won’t go to Downing Street ?” 

“Why should I?” he enquired provokingly. 

Mary shrugged her shoulders. 

“That’s your affair, not mine; and I’m getting a bit tired 
of your mysteries, uncle. I think you had better see about 
getting a new housekeeper.” 

Reaching out, he seized her by the shoulder. 

“You little minx, it’s all because of this reporter-fellow. I 
suppose you ve fallen in love with him ?”’ 

*““'That’s my affair entirely.” 

“I thought when you turned down Oscar Graves that you 
were going to remain a spinster for the rest of your life,” he 
sneered. 

‘“* [ve already told you this is entirely my own affair.” 

From the room on the left of the hall into which she had been 
shown, Sandra Melville now emerged, so beautiful in her dis- 
tinctive way that Mary was dumbfounded afresh to know she 
was her uncle’s mistress. Surely if she wanted to go in for that 
sort of thing, Sandra Melville could have had her pick of men 
. and in any walk of life? It seemed inexplicable. 

‘“‘{ simply couldn’t help overhearing what you two were say- 
ing,” the girl remarked; ‘and as I hate family rows of any 
description, I’m going.” She started to walk towards the 
front door. 

“What on earth do you think you are doing ?”’ demanded 
Rashleigh angrily. 

The girl half-turned. 

“You heard what I said—and I meant it,” she replied with 
determination. ‘‘I can only apologise, Miss Cardell, for in- 
truding ; believe me, it wasn’t entirely my fault.” 

“'That’s all right; please forget it,’”’ Mary told her, liking 
the speaker in spite of herself. 

For a couple of moments, Ogilvie Rashleigh stared at the 
two girls. Then, with a smothered oath, he turned and followed 
Sandra Melville as she walked to the front door. 

* * * - * * 
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The patient assumed a querulous note. 

‘“* IT hate to complain, nurse; but, at the same time, I must 
remind you that you have been absent from the sick-room 
rather a long time! ”’ 

Then, noticing that his pleasantry had been ill-judged, for 
Mary was putting her hand up wearily to her forehead, Stephen 
added hastily: ‘‘I’m sorry, darling; has anything happened ?”’ 

‘Oh, it’s nothing much to worry about; only my uncle and 
his extremely attractive paramour turned up a few minutes ago, 
and there was a bit of a row.” 

“About me ?”’ 

““ 'You—and other things. Don’t worry; as a matter of fact, 
I think I have been waiting for something of this sort to happen 
for a long time ; you see, it has helped me to make up my mind.” 

‘* About what ? ” 

‘“‘ About leaving this house. It’s too long a story to tell you 
now, but, briefly, I have stayed on here, incidentally giving up 
quite a decent job as an assistant matron to a big boarding 
school in Sussex, because I felt I had to do what I could for my 
uncle, who, in spite of his brilliant career as a scientist, is an 
awful fool in many ways. But now, my mind is definitely made 
up; I shall get away as quickly as possible. He’s been asking 
for it for quite a while, and now he’s got it. So he can’t 
complain.” 

‘“ 1’m afraid I’ve been directly responsible ; and I am damned 
sorry, said Saint contritely. 

She tried to reassure him. ) 

‘Don’t be silly, my dear; it was bound to happen sooner 
or later, and, now that it has happened, I’m glad. Very glad!” 

‘But what will you do?” 

She smiled faintly. 

‘* Get another job, I suppose.” 

‘““'There’s one already waiting for you—if you care to take 
it,” he told her. 

She grimaced. 

‘“‘ Secretary, or something ?” 

‘* Not a secretary—but certainly a something.” 

‘‘ Whatever do you mean ?” 

‘“‘ Listen, darling,” he said, his tone very serious, “if any- 
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body had told me forty-eight hours ago that I should have 
been thinking about acquiring a wife, I should have told him 
he was crackers—but there it is! In all seriousness, Mary, I 
ask you now if you will marry me? I am getting twelve hundred 
a year from the Banner, and though it’s not very much, with 
cigarettes the price they are, with a bit of luck, we might 
be able to manage. Am I too precipitate ? If so, you have my 
full permission to tell me to go to the devil.” 

“T shan’t do that,” was the reply; ‘ but, after considering 
your offer very seriously, I will let you know my answer as soon 
as possible. Of course,” she added, with a smile that made his 
heart leap, “‘ that would solve the present awkward situation, 
wouldn’t it?” 


CHAPTER XIII 
HIGH WORDS 


Wuen Doctor Templeton called, as promised, the following 
morning, he said that the patient could get up and go about his 
business. 

“Thank God for that!” replied Stephen ; “ and now what do 
I owe you ?”’ 

The medical man put up his hand in good-humoured protest. 

‘““I never charge the Press, like the Clergy,” he said; “I 
never know when I may not want a favourable paragraph in the 
papers!” 

‘That be damned for a yarn; I shall send you a cheque for 
three guineas.” 


Whilst Stephen and Mary were still having breakfast, Ogilvie 
Rashleigh arrived. As was the case the night before, he was 
very angry. 

‘I don’t know what you think you are doing here,” he blared, 
looking balefully at the reporter, “‘ but, if you are not out of 
this house in the next five minutes, [ll throw you out!” 

‘“* Uncle !”” protested Mary. 

He waved her to one side. 

‘You keep out of this; it’s something between this young 
man and myself. What have you to say for yourself?” he 
continued, glaring at Saint. ‘You get into this house by a 
subterfuge, and then you try to seduce my niece! ”’ 

The reporter, reaching out with his right hand, caught the 
speaker by the shoulder. 

‘“‘Any more of that kind of stuff, my dear Mr. Rashleigh, and 
it’s you who'll be thrown out on your ear! You may be a 
brilliant man at your job, but allow me to tell you, you have a 
filthy mouth ; if I were you, I'd wash it out with carbolic.”’ 

The reporter’s attitude had its effect. Rashleigh turned on his 
heel, and walked out of the room. 

“I’m most awfully sorry about this, Mary,” said Stephen. 
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She drew closer to him. 

*“It had to come; I had stood about as much as I could 
carry even before I met you. . . . Will you have another cup of 
coffee ?”’ concentrating, like a woman, on the practical. 

“No, thanks ; Pll get upstairs now, and collect one or two 
odds and ends; then I shall be ready to go. But what about 
you ?” 

“Tm going to have a final talk with uncle.” 

** Shall { come with you?” 

*“ No—I can manage. It would only infuriate him more if 
you were with me.’ 

** But I shan’t go until you have had your talk ; [Pll wait here.”’ 

“Well, I won’t be long.” 


Ogilvie Rashleigh was seated in his consulting-room when she 
entered. 

‘““ What do you want ?”’ he enquired brusquely. 

‘* J just want to tell you that I’m leaving ; after your behaviour 
_ this morning, I couldn’t possibly stay in this house an hour 
longer.” 
“Oh, going to make a fool of yourself with that fellow, I 
suppose ?”’ was his crude comment. 
“ For the third time, let me inform you that my relations with 
_ Mr. Saint are entirely my own affair.” 
“Allright! You can go to hell for all I care,’ and he turned 
_ away from her. 


“Well?” asked Stephen, when she returned to the kitchen, 
where they had had their breakfast. 

She motioned with her hands. 

“It’s finished! He told me I could go to hell, and I’m taking 
him at his word.” 

‘Not literally, I hope ? ” 

Mary had to smile. 

“No, not literally,” she confirmed; ’‘ but, now, Stephen, 
we must be serious. I shall have to book a room at some 
hotel.”’ 

“What about the Lysander?” he replied quickly; “ it’s 
just around the corner from my rooms.”’ 
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“Do you know anything about it ?”’ 

‘“Only that some people who stayed there a few weeks ago 
told me that it was very comfortable—very comfortable for these 
days, I suppose they meant. Anyway, darling, we shouldn’t be 
far away from each other, until 

“ Until when ?”’ she countered. 

The only possible reply to such a question, Stephen con- 
sidered, was to kiss the enquirer—which same he did with spirit, 
not to say abandon. 


An hour later, he was back in Fleet Street, talking to the 
news-editor of the Daily Banner. 

“* You seem to have been enjoying yourself, my boy,” remarked 
Riding, flipping over a cigarette from the big box on the right 
of his desk ; ‘‘ now, suppose you tell me all about it ?”’ 

Thus adjured, Stephen gave his superior a severely censored 
account of his recent happenings. He concentrated, naturally 
enough, on the wild and woolly part, omitting as much detail 
as was possible regarding the time he had spent with Mary 
Cardell at No. 999 Wimpole Street. 

‘* H’m,” commented the news-editor, when he had come to the 
end; “‘funny business. What’s your view about it?” 

“Well, I can’t make it out; the whole thing is a complete 
mystery to me—especially the identity of the man who popped 
up so providentially and got me away. I asked him to send me 
his name and address, but he didn’t seem very pleased with the 
idea. And then there’s the Admiral.”’ 

“7 can explain that: he was struck down by the ’flu, and 
couldn’t keep the appointment. He ’phoned the office this 
morning, reeking with apologies. ... From what evidence we 
have,”’ continued the news-editor, ‘‘ I should say that the gang 
who kidnapped you the other night were connected in some way 
with the people you have been trailing lately. Of course, I may 
be wrong—with so little to go upon, who can say? But that 
seems to be the most likely bet.” 

Before Saint could make any reply, the door of the news- 
editor’s room burst open, and a tall. rangy man of thirty-five 
walked in. 

“Hello, Saint,” said the newcomer, whom Stephen recognised 
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as Starrett, the crime reporter of the paper. “‘I thought you were 
writing a novel.” 

‘* Nothing so arduous, old boy; and now,” with a glance at 
Riding, “‘ I suppose I had better ooze away?” 

“No, don’t go; I want to have another talk with you. Well, 
Starrett,’ went on Riding, turning to the crime reporter ; 
“what's the latest from the Yard?” 

“ They don’t like this Lympe business one little bit,” was the 
answer. “I was talking to Meatyard, a Chief-Inspector of the 
C.1.D., half an hour ago, and he was all steamed up about a 
new kind of homicidal maniac being loose. 

** You mark my words, my boy,’ he said, practically pushing 
his pipe into my face; ‘ we shall be getting some more of these 
“deaths by mysterious poisons ”’ before long.’ ”’ 

Riding nodded. 

“I shouldn’t be surprised myself ; as a matter of fact, I was 
just talking to Saint about something which may have a bearing 
on that. Cut it short, Saint, but tell Starrett what happened 
to you on Saturday night.”’ 

To the surprise of both his companions, the crime reporter 
burst into a loud laugh when the dramatic story had come to 
a conclusion. 

“IT don’t see anything particularly funny about it,” remarked 
Stephen, with some irritation. 

“'That’s because you don’t know the truth, old boy,” was 
the reply; ‘‘ but the solution to the mystery is quite simple. 
You were mistaken for me,” he added. 

Saint stared. 

“‘ Mistaken for you ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Starrett ; ‘‘ and here’s proof of it.” 

He took from his inside breast-pocket, a worn wallet. From 
this he extracted a small piece of grimy paper. 

“I found this waiting for me when I got down to the Yard 
this morning,” he explained, handing it to the news-editor. 

Riding, after a glance at the smudgy words, read them out— 


We snatched the wrong man the other meght, 
but we'll get you yet. é 
The Victoria Gang. 
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‘“‘ And who are the ‘ Victoria Gang’ when they are at home ?” 
queried Saint. 

‘* The crowd responsible for four-fifths of the crime that goes 
on within a mile of Victoria Station,” replied Starrett promptly ; 
“they are a pretty hot bunch of hombres, I can tell you; they 
stop at nothing.” 

Riding, who saw everything in the form of a news-story, 
asked the inevitable question. 

“I think you ought to make a story out of that threat, Starrett,” 
he remarked. | 

“And let every other crime reporter in the Street jeer that 
I’d invented the yarn ?”’ 

“Pll have a talk with Dave about it,” replied the news-editor, 
who did not like to see any of his ideas wasted. ‘“‘ But how is 
it they came to pitch on you? And I still don’t see how they 
could possibly have mistaken Saint for yourself—you are not a 
bit like each other.” 

“‘T can’t supply the answer to that one, but there’s the evi- 
dence,” pointing to the grimy piece of paper, which was now 
lying on the news-editor’s desk. ‘‘ As for them pitching on me, 
don’t you remember that I wrote the story that led to ‘ Peter, 
the Mauler,’ as he was called, being arrested for the murder in 
Eccleston Square, a week ago ?”’ 

““Of course!” was the news-editor’s quick retort, annoyed 
that his usual infallible memory had failed him for once; ‘I 
can see a really first-class story in this, Starrett.’ 

“Well, for God’s sake, don’t ask me to write it now; I’ve 
got at least a column to do on the Mendel case; that girl- — 
wife of his is a bitch all right.” Without waiting for any 
comment from his superior, Starrett turned and walked out 
of the room. 

“So there’s an end to one of the mysteries,’”’ commented 
Riding, when they were alone once again. ‘“‘ In the darkness, 
you were mistaken for Starrett.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps ; but even so, there’s still that other bit—who was 
the man who rescued me?” 

“** See to-morrow’s Daily Banner for further startling revela- 
tions ’,’’ scoffed Riding. 

The news-editor pulled at his cigarette. 
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“‘T rather imagine that the C.I.D. Inspector with the dis- 
gusting name of Meatyard is pretty sound in his reckoning.”’ 

** How ?” 

* Whether this murderer is a homicidal maniac or not, he’s 
got away with this first killing, and he’ll try again. That’s 
certain.” 

“I hope he'll postpone his next effort for a few days, 
anyway, replied the reporter. 

Riding looked at the speaker in astonishment. 

‘“‘ T want to ask your advice, Mr. Riding,” continued Saint. 

“Only a fool gives advice, my boy,” was the acrid rejoinder ; 
“you haven’t got into any kind of trouble, have you ?”’ 

‘““ Some people might call it ‘ trouble ’,”’ replied the reporter ; 
“ the truth is, I am thinking of getting married.”’ 

‘“* Married ?”’ 

The news-editor could not have shown any more astonish- 
ment in his face if he had been told his favourite reporter con- 
templated resigning from the Banner, and becoming a missionary. 

“Yes, married ; it’s rather an old custom, I believe.” 

* But I thought——”’ 

“So did I. But, without being irreverent, man proposes and 
woman disposes.”’ 

“Who is she?” Riding’s tone, still incredulous, was now 
mixed with a certain amount of belligerence. 

“Her name is Mary Cardell, and she is the queen of her 
species.” 

“They all say that,’ was his cynical comment; ‘“ but who 
is this ‘ Mary Cardell’ ?”’ 

‘ She is the niece of Ogilvie Rashleigh.”’ 

The news-editor stared at the speaker so fixedly that the stub 
of the cigarette he was smoking burned his lip. 

“ 'That’s the girl who ’phoned the office about you,” he said. 

cs Yes.”’ 

‘““ Now you’ll be wanting some more money, I suppose ?”’ was 
Riding’s next burst of cynicism. 

** I shall certainly be able to do with it.” 

“Tl have a word with the editor. But what the hell made 
you do it ?” the news-editor went on. 

“I believe some people call it‘ love ’,”’ was the reply. 


CHAPTER XIV 
SUSSEX HONEYMOON 


Once Riding had returned from his talk with the editor with 
the gratifying news that the candidate for matrimony had had | 
his salary increased by {100 a year, Stephen raced from the © 
office and rushed round to the hotel where the girl he loved had 
installed herself an hour earlier. 

He caught Mary just as she was about to enter the dining-room ~ 
for lunch. 

“Can you stay?” she asked; “I’d love it if you could.” 
She looked so eminently kissable that only the passing throng 
of people stopped him from embracing her on the spot. 

‘““Of course, I can stay! And Id love it even more than 
you would. I’ve got great news, Mary,” he added. 

‘“* Don’t tell me now !”’ she beseeched ; “‘ keep it.” 

So it was that he had to restrain his enthusiasm until, the 
fairly satisfactory meal over, they were seated in the larger of the 
two hotel-lounges. 

When he glanced round upon the other occupants, looking 
so humdrum and ordinary compared with the girl he was deter- 
mined to marry, Stephen wondered, not for the first time, what 
he had done to deserve his surpassing luck. 

“And now what’s your great news, darling ?’’ asked Mary, 
smiling at him. 

“Well, in the first place, the paper is going to give me an 
increase of {100 a year. It isn’t very much, not by to-day’s 
standards, but it’s something. It will mean that (the blasted 
Income Tax forgotten for the moment) my salary now will be 
twenty-eight quid a week. We ought to be able to manage on 
that, don’t you think ?” 

Mary gave the problem her earnest consideration. 

“Yes, if we’re careful,” she replied. 

“That’s up to you, my dear,” he told her; “‘ apart from 
ninepence pocket money, I shall hand over the entire weekly 


pay-packet to you ; then I know it will be safe.” 
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“Tll do the best I can; I’m glad now I’ve had some ex- 
perience in housekeeping. But we seem to be talking as though 
we were already married.”’ 

“We're going to be married as quickly as is possible, Heart 
of Jade,” he replied with emphasis ; “‘ you don’t think that ’m 
going to let you change your mind now, do you ?”’ 

“| haven’t said there was any danger of that,”’ she replied. 

“Thank God!” he said fervently. ‘‘ If ever there was a case 
for a special licence, this is it. I’d better see about getting 
one straight away.”’ 

“But what about a place to live?” she returned with her 
characteristic practicality. ‘‘I should hate to have to stay in 
a hotel ; besides, it would be too expensive. I must have a home, 
Stephen,” she concluded. 

“You shall have a home, darling,” he replied ; “ it will have 
to be a flat to begin with, but at least it will be a home.”’ 

Her eyes shone. 

‘“‘ Are you a magician, or something ?”’ she asked. 

“Didn’t you know? I get my magical powers from my 
maternal grandmother.” 

‘“ No, be serious, please—what did you mean when you talked 
about a flat ?”’ 

“It’s like this: there’s a fellow in the office called Dunning. 
Poor devil, he’s had the bad luck to develop a weak lung, and 
the Harley Street specialist says he’ll have to leave England for 
a warmer climate. So he’s got a job on a paper in Cape Town. 
Riding’s going to have a talk with him, and it’s practically 
certain that I shall take over the lease of Dunning’s flat in the 
Temple. How would you like living in the Temple ?”’ 

“I should love it! Really love it!” 

“It’s a bit old-fashioned, and I’m afraid there aren’t many 
modern amenities.” 

“I shan’t mind that—so long as we have it to ourselves.’ She 
sighed happily. ‘‘ Oh, Stephen, it all sounds too good to be 
true! In fact, I have to keep on pinching myself to believe 
it’s really happened! Only three days ago—seventy-two hours 
if you are any good at reckoning—I was thinking that I should 
remain a spinster all my life! You may as well know it now as 
later, but I made rather a fool of myself over a young doctor 
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named Oscar Graves. He was a man brought home by my uncle, 
who seemed very keen on him. But he didn’t turn out very well 
... 1s there any need to go into details ? ” 

“Certainly not! If you did, I should want to run round 
to wherever he may be, and wring his blasted neck! But that’s 
all over now, you say?” 

“Yes, the slate is wiped completely clean; I give you my 
word.” 

‘“'That’s all I want. And, remember, all men aren’t swine ! ”’ 

“I know that now.” 

‘Thank you for telling me, Mary ; if it were possible for me 
to think more of you than I did before ”» He stopped talking, 
and reaching out, took her hand. 

An elderly woman, sitting in a far corner, looked across at 
them through her spectacles, and sighed. Oh, to be young again, 
and in love! It was at least forty years since she had had the 
sensation. 

But, since complete happiness is rarely bestowed upon us poor 
mortals, Mary was forced to bring another discordant note into 
the conversation. 

“IT wonder what my uncle will do,”’ she said quietly. 

Instantly, Stephen was on the alert. 

“What can he do?” 

‘“T don’t know, but I’m pretty certain he’ll try to do something 
unpleasant. You know, Stephen, he has always been a bit of a 
mystery to me; I suppose it’s due to the fact that he drinks too 
much, and that there is a vindictive streak in his nature. I’m 
sure that he will never forgive me for leaving ; he’s quite unable 
to cope on his own—running a house, looking after his clothes, 
and things like that. And I’m equally sure that no servant would 
tolerate for more than a day or so the way he behaves. Perhaps” 
—with a note of scorn in her voice—“ he’ll get Sandra Melville 
to take my place.” 

Stephen thought it would be kinder to pretend he had not 
already heard about Ogilvie Rashleigh’s mistress. And so he 
replied: “‘ Who, pray, is Sandra Melville ?” 

““She’s a very beautiful nurse at St. Margaret’s Hospital ; 
and the extraordinary thing about it is that she has plenty of 
money—in fact, she runs a Rolls-Royce.” 
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*“‘ [ve given up trying to probe into the mysteries of sex,”’ the 
reporter said; “‘ but this is certainly a new one on me! What 
is the attraction, from her point of view, I mean ?”’ 

“‘T can’t tell you, but it must be a pretty strong one, because 
she seems absolutely in his power.” 

He squeezed her hand. 

‘“‘ T suggest we forget all about your uncle, and his high-grade 
girl-friend,” he said; “‘ and you need not have any conscience 
pangs as far as I can see; you’ve given this man some of the 
best years of your life, and how does he repay you? He may 
be a genius at his job, but he is also a brute. .. . By the way, 
there’s an article in that, I think.”’ 

* All right, darling, Pll forget all about it. I shouldn’t have 
mentioned it at all, but it’s been rather on my mind; you see, 
I promised my mother, who was very fond of uncle, that I 
would do what I could for him. But, as you say, he hasn’t been 
very reciprocal; for instance, he’s never once asked me to go 
down to the cottage at Graffhurst.”’ 

*“* Because his girl-friend was there ? ”’ 

“TI don’t quite know—perhaps; but there always seems to 
me to be some kind of secrecy about it. On the one occasion 
that I suggested I should go with him, he got very excited, and 
told me that when he went to the cottage, he wanted peace and 
quiet.” 

“* What a swine !”’ 


Always accustomed to having to watch the clock, Stephen 
now glanced at his watch. 

“T’m afraid, most marvellous of women, I must be getting 
back to the office,’ he announced ; “‘ and there’s that special 
licence to be seen to, as well. I hope,” he continued ruminat- 
ingly, ‘‘ that the murderer I’m chasing doesn’t get busy again 
for the next few days.” 

“You mean the man who is supposed to have killed Percival 
Lympe ?” 

“That’s the bloke. ‘The police think he’s some kind of 
homicidal maniac, and that now he has once tasted blood, he’ll 
try the same trick again!” 

Mary sighed. 
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‘* What dreadful things go on!’ she murmured. 

Stephen stooped, and kissed her. 

‘And lovely things, too, don’t forget,” he said. “ Life’s 
like that—the most extraordinary mixture of good and bad. 
Just now it’s pretty good, don’t you think ?” 

The look she gave him was reassuring. 


They were sitting in the private sitting-room of the proprietor 
of the small hotel on the Sussex coast. This snug little hostelry 
was not yet open to visitors, but, when they had made their plea, 
Samuel Timson, butler turned hotel-keeper, could not turn them 
away. He always had a soft spot in his heart for lovers. 

“Since you have both taken such a fancy to this room, 
madam,” he said courteously to Mary, “I’m sure my wife 
would agree to let you have it for the few days you are here.” 

“But what about you?” replied Mary. 

‘“Oh, we have a comfortable kitchen, and we shall manage 
quite well; please don’t worry about that.” 

So it had been settled. 

Much had happened since Stephen had left Mary in the 
Lysander Hotel to go back to his Fleet Street office. 

First, and most important of all, he and Mary had got married. 
Secondly, he and Mary were now on their honeymoon. Thirdly, 
the world was now holding more happiness for both of them 
than either could have previously imagined. 

Like most professional cynics, Hector Riding possessed a 
strong streak of sentiment in his make-up, and once he had 
become convinced that his favourite reporter was not pulling 
his leg, he had behaved very handsomely. 

“We'll try to run the paper for a week without you, Saint,” 
he had stated ; ‘‘and here is a slip for the cashier. Honeymoons, 
I have always been led to suppose, are rather expensive luxuries, 
and I don’t suppose fifty pounds will come amiss.”’ 

_ From the moment that Mary promised to be his wife, Stephen 
had decided where they should go after the ceremony. If ever 
he had the chance, he liked to slip away from the tumult of 
Fleet Street, and spend a few days in the peace of Cresthaven, 
the tiny hamlet on the Sussex coast. He had always stayed at 
the Bell Inn, a fascinating mixture of pub and small hotel. He 
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had been so rushed with one thing and another, that he had not 
thought of writing to his old friend, Timson, and so they had 
_ chanced their luck. 

“It’s bound to be all right, darling,” he assured Mary ; 
“ they never get anybody there out of the season.” 

His prophecy had come true, even though, as Mary reminded 
him, they had taken a pretty big risk. 

And the Bell Inn proved all that Stephen had predicted; no 
better place could have been conceived for a honeymoon. The 
Inn was perched on the top of some cliffs, and commanded a 
perfect view over the Channel. Mrs 'Timson proved a wonder- 
ful cook; and, having once been housekeeper to a well-known 
family before she married her butler-husband, she was a fervent 
believer in comfort, and plenty of it. Moreover, like her husband, 
she had taken a strong liking to the happy pair, and nothing was 
too much trouble in order to ensure that this visit should linger 
in their memories. 

Each day had its separate glory—from the moment when they 
waked to see seagulls perched on the window-sill of their room, 
looking in at them, to the time they went to bed again, marvelling 
that such happiness could be theirs. 

Long walks, either by the sea or inland, contented them ; 
and it was wonderful to return to the Inn, happily tired and 
hungry, to find yet another appetising meal waiting to be enjoyed. 


CHAPTER XV 
SPECULATION 


To-pay they had spent about ten hours in the keen air, taking 
sandwiches for lunch, dropping in for some tea at a café in 
Seaford, and returning to Cresthaven just as dusk fell. 

Now, full of food, they leaned back in separate easy chairs 
on either side of the fire, and looked across at each other. 

‘* Happy, darling ? ”’ 

Mary smiled. Why must men always want to talk ? 

“* So happy that I’m crossing my fingers,”’ she said. 

““No need to do that; all the bad days are past. How 
would you like to hear what’s going on in the world for a change ? 
If I got up to turn on the wireless, I should have an excuse to 
kiss you ! ” 

Her first inclination was to shake her head. It had been 
wonderful to forget about the world, and all its troubles, miseries 
and wickedness during the past three days—they had sworn not 
to look at a newspaper until they got back to London, and had 
kept the promise—and, although the Timsons had brought in 
their own set each night after dinner, they had not troubled to 
listen-in up till now. 

But, seeing the expression on Stephen’s face, she nodded. 
The drug of excitement, a necessary part of a journalist’ s life, 
as she now learned, was beginning to work in him again. 

Rising, her husband crossed, stooping to kiss her, as promised, 
on the way, and switched on. 

It proved a good set, it picked up quickly, and the words 
came clearly to them. 


‘* The next question comes from Miss Marples of Waterloo, 
Liverpool. ‘ Does the Brains Trust believe that the latest 
developments of modern science are for the betterment or detri- 
ment of mankind?’ Miss Marples adds a P.S. to her question : 
‘In view of a certain recent tragic happening, can it be as- 
sumed that some new and even more dreadful potsons have been 
discovered’ . . . Rashletgh?”’ 
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‘* Good God!” commented Stephen ; “ shall I switch off ?” 
She wanted very badly to say ‘‘ yes”’, but she could see that 
her husband was itching to hear the answer to the question, 
perhaps because it seemed to have a direct bearing on the Percival 
Lympe murder mystery that he had still been investigating at 
the time they left London. 

“No,” she replied firmly ; ‘‘ let’s hear what he says.” 


“ . .. As for the second part of the question’’—the unmis- 
takable voice of Ogilvie Rashleigh came through—“ I belteve it 
is quite safe to say that there are new and even more dreadful 
potsons avatlable for any murderer sufficiently unscrupulous 
and daring enough to use them. But beyond that I do not 
think 1t would be wise for me to proceed ; even now I may have 
said too much.” 


Stephen switched off. 

“We don’t want to hear any more; it would only upset you, 
darling, listening to that voice.” 

Returning to his chair, he filled and lit his pipe—the first 
present Mary had given him. 

‘* 'That’s very interesting,” he said, evidently absorbed by what 
he had just heard, “‘ very intéfesting, indeed. For it proves one 
fact without any doubt—does this bore you, Mary ?” 

“Of course not.’ Weren’t men extraordinary? She had 
married, she had every reason to believe, a very good specimen, 
and yet, a minute after switching off the wireless because he 
didn’t want her to be worried, he was talking about the very 
same topic! But, resolving to be a good wife, she added: 
‘What does it prove, do you think ? ” 

“It proves that your uncle—if he wasn’t sprucing, as I don’t 
suppose he was—must have some pretty shrewd ideas about what 
poison the man who murdered Percival Lympe must have used.” 

** Then—— ?” 

“Why hasn’t he gone to the authorities? Is that what you 
were going to say, Mary ?”’ 

_““ Yes—but perhaps he has seen the Prime Minister by now,”’ 
she added ; “‘ conceited as he is, surely he wouldn’t continue 
to refuse to go to Downing Street? And couldn’t he be 
forced?” 
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““{ don’t suppose he could be forced in a country like this,” 
her husband replied. 

Stephen suddenly leaned forward. 

‘“‘ Don’t you see, darling,” he continued excitedly, “ that was 
why he laughed at the inquest when Sir Arthur Perham had to 
admit he didn’t know what poison had been used to kill Lympe 
—one of the reporters who was present told me.” | 

Some of the colour left her face. 

“Do you mean you think uncle actually knew himself about 
that particular poison—whatever it was?” she asked breath- 
lessly. 

He reassured her. 

‘““T wouldn’t go as far as that, of course; in any case, how 
could he know unless he had been present at the post-mortem, 
and we know he wasn’t there.”’ 

‘Then do you think he was just boasting so as to make Sir 
Arthur Perham look small again ?”’ 

‘Perhaps that was it,’’ Stephen replied ; ‘ you were right 
when you said he was a queer creature, Mary.” ‘Then he 
suddenly laughed. ‘“‘ Well, he asked for it to-night, and to- 
morrow he’ll get it: every newspaper in Fleet Street will be 
wanting to know what he meant.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE PRIME MINISTER IS ANNOYED 
AND not only the newspapers, but the Prime Minister. % 

Mr. Simon T'atterley, whose favourite B.B.C. programme was 
the Brains Trust, a new series of which had recently been 
arranged, had snatched half an hour from his many cares to 
listen-in, and the mention of Ogilvie Rashleigh’s name had 
reminded him that the man had completely disregarded the 
request sent three weeks before to come to Downing Street. 

Tatterley, like most mild-mannered men, was apt to lose his 
temper when roused, and he lost it now. Without waiting for 
the broadcast to end, he switched off and rang up a certain 
official. 

“This is the Prime Minister,” he said; ‘“‘ I want to see Mr. 
Ogilvie Rashleigh, the medical scientist, who lives at 999 Wim- 
pole Street, at ten o’clock to-morrow morning without fail.” 

““ Very good, sir,” was the reply. 


* * * *¥ *% * 


“IT think you fail to understand the real position, Mr. Rash- 
leigh,” said Simon Tatterley severely. ‘‘ I sent one of my secre- 
taries to your house in Wimpole Street nearly a month ago, and 
when you weren’t in, he sent a telegram to your cottage at——”’ 

‘ Graffhurst,” prompted the secretary in question. 

“Yes, Graffhurst. You saw fit to ignore both those requests, 
Mr. Rashleigh,” the little man went on, trying to look severe. 

“Pm a very busy person, Mr. Prime Minister; I can only 
conclude that I forgot all about them.”’ 

“Scearcely a satisfactory answer . . . however, what I want 
to ask you is this: do you think you can succeed where our 
own expert, Sir Arthur Perham, has failed ? ”’ 

“In what respect, may I ask ?” 

“ In discovering the poison which killed Mr. Percival Lympe 
—you have read about the tragedy in the ‘newspapers, i 
suppose ? ” ; 
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“Oh, yes ; as somebody said on the wireless the other night, 
scientists nowadays are not the acid-stained dumbclucks they 
were once supposed to be.” 

The Prime Minister tapped with his foot on the carpet. 

“Talking about the wireless, Mr. Rashleigh, it was hearing 
what you said in the Brains Trust last night that made me send 
for you.” 

“Indeed!” The other’s tone was inclined to be cynical. 

“Yes. If I remember correctly, you said, in answer to a 
question, that there were new and even more deadly poisons 
which could be used by a murderer who was sufficiently un- 
scrupulous. I should like you to elaborate those words, if you 
don’t mind.” 

‘* For what purpose ? ”’ : 

“For this purpose: we, in the Cabinet, believe that first, 
poor Lympe was murdered, and, secondly, that his assassin— 
remember, I am telling you this in the strictest confidence s 

“Oh, of course,” was the irritable reply. 

The Prime Minister coughed. He always coughed, being 
guided by the highest Christian principles, when he was on the 
point of losing his temper; it gave him the opportunity to 
regain self-control. 

““ And, secondly,” he repeated, ‘‘ we believe the murderer 
was an agent of a certain foreign power.” 

“Assuming you are right—although I wouldn’t like to bet 
on it—what’s all this got to do with me? ”’ 

Simon Tatterley coughed a second time. Really, this fellow 
was most provoking. 

“It has a very great deal to do with you, Mr. Rashleigh. I 
asked you a question a few moments ago, and I*now repeat it: 
do you think you could succeed where Sir Arthur Perham, our 
own expert, has failed? In other words, can you discover this 
new poison—if it 7s a new poison—and get an antidote ?”’ 

‘‘ Does this mean that you are offering me Perham’s job ?”’ 

‘‘ Well—no,”’ replied Tatterley, pursing his thin lips. 

‘‘ Because,” was the devastating reply, ‘‘ I wouldn’t have it 
at any price! And, with the remains of the dead man already 
ashes—I understand Lympe was cremated—how do you expect 
me to find out what killed him ? ” 
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Tatterley hadn’t an answer to that one, and, instead of cough- 
ing a third time, as he should have done, he lost his temper. 

‘““T resent your attitude, sir,” he said stiffly. 

“Tm afraid I can’t help that ; you shouldn’t ask me to do 
the impossible. And,” turning towards the door, ‘‘ you should 
have appointed a better man than Perham to be the Crown 
pathologist.” 

*‘ I deplore that statement.” 

This time the visitor did not bother to reply; shrugging his 
shoulders, he started to walk out of the room. 

The Prime Minister struggled with his dignity. 

_ Then: 

** But suppose there is a second murder ?”’ he asked. 

The visitor’s manners remained insufferable. 

“I should call in Scotland Yard, if I were you,” he replied. 

This time—if it hadn’t been for his high Christian principles, 
and the presence of the watching secretary—Simon Tatterley 
would actively have sworn. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE SECOND MURDER 


THE news of Sir Josiah Box’s death hit Fleet Street with the. 
force of a tornado. 

For the secret murderer had selected as his second victim a — 
man very prominent indeed in the land of newspapers. ‘True, 
Box wasn’t a very popular person, but he was the Managing 
Director of the well-known group, the Bingham Press, and, 
therefore, in the eyes of Fleet Street, a much more sacred figure 
than a mere politician, for which class, with a very few exceptions, 
it had complete contempt. 

The discovery was made by Box’s private secretary, a pallid- 
faced creature called Davis. He went into the luxuriously 
furnished private office of the millionaire, to find his employer 
crouched over the big Chippendale desk at which Box worked 
out his schemes—not all of them savoury. 

As he told the police afterwards, he realised instantly some- 
thing must be wrong—“ although I knew that Sir Josiah suffered 
very badly from indigestion occasionally, especially after lunch ”’ 
—but when he looked down at the millionaire’s face, he knew ~ 
that something much more terrible than mere indigestion had 
attacked his employer. 


Every inch of flesh visible had turned a jet-black ! 


When the “ flash ” from the news agency came into the office 
of the Daily Banner, Hector Riding did two things. First of 
all, he went nearly crazy with excitement, and, secondly, he told 
his secretary to wire to the honeymooning Stephen Saint, and 
order the reporter back to duty immediately. 

The first spasm over (and a reporter despatched to the scene 
of the crime), he rushed into the editor’s room. 

“‘ What did I tell you, Dave ?”’ he shouted at Anderson. “‘ I 
told you he’d strike again ! ” 

The Scotsman bore up well under the verbal onslaught. 


‘Yes, you did—and you’re right for once.” 
100 
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‘““ What do you mean, damn it?” roared the former curate ; 
‘ [’m always right! [ve wired for Saint to come back.” 

“That’s guid. He’s the boy to handle this story. Didn’t 
you say that he had married the niece of that fellow Rashleigh, the 
poisons expert ?”’ 

ee Yes.”’ 

_ “Then he ought to get an exclusive interview out of Rash- 
leigh.” 
’ ‘The news-editor shook his head. 

*““ I doubt it, Dave,” he returned, soberly. 

“Why not, in heaven’s name? What’s the use of marrying 
the niece of a man who won’t let you interview him ?”’ 

“I think we shall find that Rashleigh won’t talk to anybody 
about this, Dave.’ Riding’s tone was more sober than before. 

** What makes you say that ?”’ 

‘“‘ Pve just got a hunch. He’s sulked ever since he made that 
statement in the Brains Trust the other night, and one or two of 
the papers suggested he was being an alarmist just to crow over his 
enemy, Sir Arthur Perham . . . no, you'll see, he won’t talk.” 


* #% SS * * * 


Riding proved right. When the reporters besieged Ogilvie 
Rashleigh, he refused to say anything for publication. 

‘You must go to Sir Arthur Perham ; this is no concern of 
mine,” he said firmly. 

But, as the Crown pathologist also remained uncommuni- 
cative, the newspapers had to fall back upon other authorities ; 
and, avid for publicity, many of these minor men talked their 
heads off. Most of what they said was the wildest surmise, 
but it provided very good copy; and, so far as space allowed, - 
most of it was printed. 

All the newspapers rioted with sensational headlines, but the 
Banner, living up to the standard it set itself, provided the most 
arresting— 


THE MULTI-COLOURED DEATHS! 
SECRET ASSASSIN STRIKES AGAIN! 
WHAT ARE THE AUTHORITIES DOING? 
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The Banner, which was always telling its three-million-odd 
readers that its main purpose in life was to serve their interests, 
came out strong in its attack on what it called ‘ This shocking 
ineptitude.” 


The whole country will learn with disquietude this morning 
that the Secret Assassin has struck again. 

This time he has selected for his victim one of the most 
notable figures in Fournalism. 

Sir Fostah Box has been cut off in the prime of his life— 
he was only fifty-five—and, so daring was the murderer’s attack, 
that the late Managing Director of the Bingham Press, was 
attacked in his own office. 

No clue yet has been found as to the means used to murder 
this prominent figure—and this has left the authorities as much 
in the dark as they were in the case of the late Mr. Percival 
Lympe, who collapsed, it will be remembered, as a result of 
potson, when he was addressing the foreign representatives of 
the European Barter Association at the Clarendon Hotel, a 
month ago. 

The most bizarre aspect of this terrible affair is that the 
Secret Assassin appears to use a potson that discolours the 
victim's skin in strikingly different ways. 

Thus, in the case of Sir fosiah Box, when the tragedy was 
discovered by his secretary at 2.45 yesterday afternoon, the skin 

was coloured jet-black, whilst that of the late Minister for 
Co-ordinated Supplies, had turned purple. 

This shocking scandal cannot be allowed to continue ; 
Scotland Yard must act—and do so promptly, for at the 
moment, it seems likely that any man prominent in public 
service, can be struck down without warning, and without his 
murderer being discovered. 


Who will be the next victim ? 


It is a recognised rule in journalism that dog does not eat 
dog (except where politics are concerned, of course), and in 
the case of Sir Josiah Box, Fleet Street had a double duty to 


perform. 
This could be put under two heads—one, it had to show its 
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anger at one of their own kind being attacked, and, two, it had to 
make the most of the sensational happenings. 

It was not that any of the editors or proprietors felt any real 
regret at Box’s death, ghastly as this was. 

For, if the truth must be told, Sir Josiah Box had never been a 
popular person. He had disobeyed most of the rules ordering 
the lives and actions of his kind. For example, when it came 
to the question of building up the circulation of his different 
papers (including his particular pride, the Morning Clarion), he 
had not hesitated to be very revolutionary indeed, not to say 
unscrupulous. 

This man had always played a lone Spake At the age of 
eleven, he had become an errand-boy in the office of the Daily 
Megaphone. Printer’s ink must have been in his blood, for, 
although cursed by a most unlikeable personality, he quickly 
got on. At the age of seventeen, for instance, he had graduated 
into a clerkship in the Megaphone office, and, from that point, 
he never turned back. Those who looked to him for favours 
(and they were a great number) always referred to his career as 
‘meteoric,’ and the description was apt. 

One by one he climbed the rungs of the ladder leading to 
wealth and success, until the early age of forty-five saw him 
completely at the top. He could go no higher, for now he had 
achieved the proud position of Managing Director of the far- 
flung Bingham Press, with its forty-odd daily and weekly publi- 
cations, boasting a combined circulation of many millions. 

Through it all, however, Josiah Box (in spite of his knighthood) 
retained his common origins. His personal manners and habits 
remained deplorable. 

‘What was perhaps even worse in the eyes of his critics was 
that the man had neither relaxations nor weaknesses: he just 
worked. ‘True, he could occasionally be seen lunching in a 
famous restaurant, but that was only when he had important 
business to discuss—and wanted to drive the best possible 
bargain. 

Though he continued to amass huge sums of money, wealth 
did not appear to have any real meaning for him; he was not 
known to keep any mistresses; he certainly did not buy any 
yachts or racehorses; in short, he did not conform. And, it 
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being a most heinous offence in the eyes of the orthodox-minded 
British to refuse to follow the set rules, Sir Josiah Box, in spite 
of his knighthood and his money, remained an “‘ outsider.”’ 

But, as already stated, none of these reflections on his character, 
or his way of life, affected the newspaper-millionaire. He con- 
tinued to live in the same small house at Cregenter Road, Crickle- 
wood, N.W.2., and it was even said on reliable authority that 
Lady Box continued to do her own housework, only assisted 
by an occasional visit from a daily ‘‘ char’. 

Altogether, therefore, as may be seen, Sir Josiah Box was not 
one of the loved ones of Fleet Street. 

But his death—or rather, the manner of his death—was an 
entirely different thing. Hence the riot of headlines. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE THREAT 


SAMUEL TImMsoON had met the honeymooners when they re- 
turned from their usual long walk that afternoon. 

“There’s a telegram for you, Mr. Saint,” he said; “it 
arrived three hours ago. I did not know where to find you, or 
I would have x 
— “ Don’t worry,’ 
the office.”’ 

Mary immediately looked unhappy. She feared the worst. 
For her husband had already given her some idea of what life 
as a journalist’s wife would be in the future: she would never 
know, for instance, when Stephen might be able to take her to 
a theatre, or a cinema; she would never know if he would be 
late home for his meals, and she must be prepared to pack a 
bag for him at a moment’s notice. 

When Stephen had informed her of these things, she had 
pretended that none of them were very important; but it was 
a very different matter now: if that wretched telegram, already 
three hours late, was from the office, it would surely mean that 
their wonderful holiday together would be cut short, and that 
they must return to London forthwith. 

So it proved. After opening the envelope, Stephen frowned, 
then handed her the slip of paper. 

Mary read : 

Return office immedtately. Stop. 
Big story waiting. 


b] 


was the quick reply, .“‘ I expect it’s from 


It was signed “ Riding.” 

‘“‘ Couldn’t you telephone ?”’ she protested. 

Her husband laughed. 

“ The only thing that could stop me from going back to-night, 
darling, is to have a broken leg,”’ he said concisely. ‘“‘ I’m afraid 
there is nothing for it but to pack.” 

Whilst Mary went upstairs, Stephen explained the position 


to the Timsons. 
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‘“‘T should like to have stayed for the rest of the week, but— 
well, that’s the worst of being a reporter; one’s time is never ~ 
one’s own. But I want to thank you both very much for all you 
have done; Mary and I will never forget your kindness. And 
directly we can, we'll come down again.” 

Mrs Timson voiced the view of both of them when she said : 


“You'll always be very welcome, Mr. Saint; very welcome 
indeed.” 


The news-editor glared when his favourite reporter came into 
the room. 

“I expected you hours ago!” he said brusquely; “ where 
the hell have you been ?”’ 

“‘T didn’t get your telegram until six o’clock ; we had been 
out for a long walk,” he added, hoping that Riding’s wrath 
might be appeased by the explanation. 

“Long walk!’ nodded the news-editor; “Shave you for- 
gotten you work on a newspaper? ‘The position is this,” he 
went on quickly: ‘ Starrett and his pal at the Yard, the fellow 
with the extraordinary name, have been proved right: this 
secret murderer has struck again, and this time—but haven’t 
you already read about it ?”’ he snapped. 

“Yes, of course—in the train. But why pick on a fellow 
like Box ?”’ 

The news-editor waved the question irritably aside. 

‘How should I know ?”’ he said curtly; ‘all that matters — 
is that the killer has chosen to throw out a challenge to every 
newspaper in London—and we have got to take it up! I’m 
not saying that Josiah Box didn’t deserve to be wiped out—in 
my opinion, he did—but the main point is that, as I have said 
before, we have been given a challenge. And it’s up to us on the 
Banner especially to find out who the fellow is, and hand him | 
over to the police. If I miss getting an exclusive on this story, 
Saint, I shall go mad! And you’re the one on whom I’m pinning 
my faith. So it’s up to you.” 

** Where do i start ?”’ 

‘You start,’ returned the news-editor, very slowly and dis- . 
tinctly, “ by succeeding where every other reporter in London 
this afternoon has failed.” 
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“* Sounds a pretty tall order.” i 

“Tt zs a tall order; but I expect you to fulfil it. What I 
want you to do is to interview your worthy, or unworthy, uncle- 
in-law (if that is the correct relationship) ; in other words, see 
Ogilvie Rashleigh, and get his opinion on this second murder. 
Is that quite clear?” 

“* It’s all too clear,” replied the reporter, glumly. ‘‘ Rashleigh 
already considers I’m something the cat’s brought in, and I don’t 
‘suppose for a moment he’ll even see me, let alone talk.” 

Riding threw the speaker a cigarette out of the big box at the 
side of his desk. | 
_ “You know I never accept excuses, and I’m not going to 
begin now. ‘That’s all,” he said ; ‘‘ get on the ’phone as soon as 
you have got something worth printing.”” And he turned away, 
signifying that the interview was over. 

Saint was used to this treatment. As always when there 
was a big story loose, Riding for the time being became the brutal 
task-master. ‘lhe news-editor wanted meat, and it was no good 
offering him anything else. Besides, this was why he was being 
paid twenty-eight pounds a week. 

How the devil he was going to get a printable statement out 
of Ogilvie Rashleigh he didn’t know. Still, he had to try. 

It was easy enough to read the news-editor’s mind. The 
position was clear: Ogilvie Rashleigh was the only man living 
in the country at the present time, who, through his knowledge 
of poisons, could be expected to throw any light on these 
mysterious and ghastly murders. 

So far he had taken up a very difficult and recalcitrant attitude ; 
according to a gossip-writer in the Evening Moon (the paper he 
had been reading in the train) Rashleigh had even turned down 
an offer from the Prime Minister to help the Crown pathologist. 

Well, of course! Hadn’t anyone had the nous to tell the P.M. 
that the two men were deadly rivals? 


Arrived at No. 999 Wimpole Street, the reporter rang the bell. 
How he would make his first approach, he did not yet know; 
that would depend upon Rashleigh’s own attitude. 
_ That this was a belligerent one was shown directly the medical 
scientist threw open the door. ~ 
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‘* What the devil do you mean ringing like this ?”’ he started ; 
and then, as though just noticing who the caller was, he added: 
“What the flaming hell are you doing here ?”’ 

‘‘ T’ve brought you a message from Mary,” said Saint, thinking 
the lie justified in the circumstances. 

Rashleigh glared at him for several seconds, and then turned 
away. 

‘““ Come in,”’ he said, curtly. 

Two minutes later, the two were in the consulting-room, 
with the door closed behind them. 

Although his mind was centred on the statement which he 
knew he must obtain at any cost, Stephen could not help noticing 
that the room was in great confusion. Evidently there was no 
servant in the house. 

‘““ Where is my niece ?”’ snapped Rashleigh ; ‘“‘ come on, you 
young swine, tell me where she is!” : 

‘* She’s quite well,” replied the reporter. 

‘“ That’s not good enough—not nearly good enough! I want 
to know where she actually is ; I want to be able to go and see 
her. Answer me!” and he caught hold of the younger man’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Do you realise what a blasted scoundrel you are, 
Saint ?”’ continued Rashleigh. “ As I told you the last time I 
saw you here, you got into my house by a trick, and ended up 
by seducing my niece !”’ ; 

‘‘ Stop your damned lies! I didn’t come here to listen to 
your blackguardism. What’s more, I won’t stand for it. Mary 
and I are married,” he concluded. 

“Married ? Good God!” 

‘Yes, married. She would have written to tell you, but knew 
what your attitude would be.” 

“You infernal young swine!” cried the medical scientist ; 
‘““T’ve a good mind to break every bone in your body!” 

‘“T shouldn’t advise you to try. Look here, Mr. Rashleigh, 
why don’t you try to get a grip on yourself? Why don’t you 
behave like a normal, sensible human being ? You’ve had your 
say, and now I am going to have mine,” the reporter went on: 
‘““'You’re a disgrace to your profession. Unless there is some- 
thing very phoney about the reputation you have, you are about 
the best authority on toxicology there is in the country. But 
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when you are asked to lend a hand in two of the greatest poison 
mysteries of all time, what do you do? You just sulk! And 
why ? Because you are so damned jealous of the man who has 
got the job of Crown pathologist that you just can’t see straight ! 
Do you deny it ?”’ pushing his attack home. 

So surprised was the other by this quick turning of the tables, 
that Rashleigh did net answer for several moments ; he seemed 
dazed. ‘This may: have been due in part to his recent heavy 
drinking ; but the chief influencing factor was that the wind had 
been completely taken out of his sails. Like most bullies, 
Rashleigh did not care for his own type of medicine. 

“Why don’t you answer me? What reply have you got? 
In the Moon to-night is a statement that you refused an offer 
from the Prime Minister to work with Perham. Is that right ?” 

‘““Mind your own damned business,’ retorted Rashleigh, 
coming out of his temporary stupor. 

“It’s not my business—I don’t care a damn what you do, 
personally—but it’s very much the business of my paper, and, 
through them, of the country. I’ve been sent here to-night to 
get a statement from you, and I am not going until you give it 
me. What my news-editor wants to know is why are you 
refusing to lend your skill to help the country at the present 
time ?”’ 

“* I refuse to answer.” 

“TI warn you that I shall print those words in the Banner to-_ 
morrow! What about your duty to the country ? ”’ 

“My duty is to myself; I am not in the Government’s 
service,” replied Rashleigh. 

“Well, what about humanity as a whole? If there is an 
entirely new and deadly poison being used as a killing-agent, 
you, as a skilled toxicologist, ought to be lending a hand. Instead 
of that, you persist in behaving like a silly schoolboy.” 

Rashleigh pointed to the door. 

“Clear out, before I kill you!” he said between clenched 
teeth. 7 

‘“‘T shall go when I’ve got an answer to that last question, 
and not before.” 

“Pll make you pay for this, and you shall pay very heavily, 


too ”? 
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The reporter laughed. 

““ If you aren’t careful, I shall take that seriously—not that a 
man in your state ought to be taken seriously, of course.”’ 

The medical scientist lurched forward. 

** What do you mean ?”’ he demanded. 

“Oh, forget it!’’ was the reply. “‘If I were you, I should 
have a couple of aspirins, and go to bed; you look as though 
you could do with a good night’s sleep.” 

A minute later he had banged the front door of No. 999 
Wimpole Street behind him. 

Whatever Riding said, he couldn’t stay a minute longer. 


CHAPTER XIX 
£25,000 REWARD 


AFTER reporting back to the office and being cursed roundly 
by Riding, Stephen crossed to the flat in King’s Bench 
Walk. 

Mary jumped up from her seat by the fire. 

** Finished for to-night, darling ?”’ she asked anxiously. 

“ Yes. How do you like being married to a reporter ? ” 

‘“‘ It’s not so bad; in fact, not nearly so bad as I imagined it 
eke be,”’ she replied ; ““ had an interesting assignment ? ”’ 

He kissed her before replying. Then, seating himself on the 
other side of the small fireplace, he said: “‘I don’t believe 
in secrecy of any kind between friends, let alone married people, 
my dear, and so I’m going to tell you the truth. When I got 
into the office, Riding gave me a roasting because I hadn’t 
turned up sooner.” 

‘“‘ But how could you ?”’ 

“It was all right when I told him that the telegram had 
been waiting for three hours at the Inn before we came back 
from that walk, but he was very much the news-editor to-night. 
Well, to cut it short, he told me I had to go up Wimpole 
Street and see your uncle.” 

She turned pale. 

** Did you ?”’ 

“Yes. I had to tell a bit of a lie to get in, I am afraid, but 
he was, well—I’d rather not talk about it. We nearly came 
to blows—and should have if he had been a younger man. As 
it was, he cursed me with remarkable fervour and thorough- 
ness, and finally gave me a warning that I should pay dearly for 
what he described as “ my impudence’. ”’ 

‘““I suppose he’d been drinking?” Mary, moved by her 
warm heart, tried to make excuses for her uncle, and looked 
eagerly across at Stephen. 

“Yes, he’d been drinking all right—but he wasn’t drunk 


enough not to know what he was doing. It’s no good 
Ii! 
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trying to make excuses for him, darling; he’s simply not 
worth it.” 4 

But her warm heart still working overtime, Mary replied : 
‘* Something tells me that in days gone by he was quite a good 
sort—that is, before he took to heavy drinking.”’ 

“ Well, he’s not a good sort now—far from it.” 

This time Mary decided that discretion was called for; she 
_ could not face the prospect of a row. 


* * *% *% * * 


Meanwhile, over at the Banner office, an animated discussion 
was taking place. 

The three most prominent figures in it were David Anderson, 
Hector Riding, who had stayed long after his usual time 
for leaving the office, and the night-news-editor, Malcolm 
Grieve. | 

Riding wound up the discussion by saying: ‘‘ The only thing 
to do is to offer a big-money reward for information received. 
Perham will be just as much at sea in this second case as he was 
in the first. It’s possible that Ogilvie Rashleigh could throw 
some light on it, if he were allowed to be at this second post- 
mortem, and if he could be induced to talk afterwards ; but, as 
it is, we’re like a blindfolded man trying to fight with both 
hands tied. behind him.” 

‘What do you mean by a big-money reward ?”’ enquired 
Anderson. 

“What I say!” was the slightly impatient answer. ‘“‘ Offer 
£25,000 in to-morrow’s paper for any information that will 
lead directly to the arrest of this bloody murderer! If that 
doesn’t get them to talk, nothing will. 

The canny Scotsman, who controlled the editorial policy of the 
Banner, under the direction of the proprietor, Lord Brassington, 
brooded. 

“It’s a lot of money,” he then commented. 

‘“‘ Of course, it’s a lot of money; but it would be worth it 
to get a scoop on this story!” Riding replied passionately. 
‘‘ What’s your view ?”’ he continued, turning to the night-news- 
editor. | 

‘“‘T agree with you, Riding,” was the reply, “and, mark my 
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words, Dave’’—looking across at the editor—“‘if the Banner 
doesn’t offer a big reward, some other paper will!” 

‘* Pll get on the private line to Brassington ; he’s at his country 
place in Sussex.” 


* * * * * * 


Right across the front page, the following morning, the Daily 
Banner had the heading— 


£25,000 REWARD FOR MURDERS INFORMATION 


Below, Anderson (who liked to do a big story himself now 
and again) had written the following : 


“ Always anxious to perform a public service, the Daily 
Banner this morning announces a big financial payment to 
any person, in any walk of life, who 1s in the position to come 
forward and give the editor of this paper such information 
as will lead to the certain identification, and subsequent arrest, 
of the Secret Assassin whose work 1s now creating so much alarm 
among the public. 

“ The utmost confidence 1s guaranteed in every case ; no 
names will be printed ; and complete secrecy will be maintained. 

“In the ordinary way, this newspaper does not care for the 
réle of secret informant, but desperate diseases, according to 
the old saw, cry out for desperate remedies ; and as both the 
Police and Medical Authorities seem powerless to fulfil their 
proper functions in this grim affair, the Press, which ts always 
so closely identified with the welfare of the nation, 1s forced to 
take the law into its own hands. 

‘““We repeat : the sum of (ees will be paid to any 
person, no matter what his station in life may be, who will 
give the editor of this paper information as will lead, first, 
to the identification of the murderer, and subsequently to his 
arrest.” 


When he read this announcement the following morning, 
Stephen Saint put in a pretty hard spell of thinking ; but when 
his wife handed him the first cup of tea, with the words, ‘‘ You seem 
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very thoughtful, Stephen,” he passed the remark off with a 
careless, “‘ I’m never at my brightest and best first thing in the 
morning, sweet . . . ah/’’—after the first mouthful of tea had 
gone down—*“‘ amongst your other virtues, darling, is that you 
are the World’s Champion ‘Tea-Maker.”’ 

The jest on his lips did not indicate the grimness that was in his 


mind. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE QUARREL 


Basitt LatuoM, the senior consulting physician at St. Margaret’s 
Hospital, grinned through the smoke of his cigarette at Ogilvie 
Rashleigh. So far as any other member of the medical profession 
could hope to get close to the toxicologist, Lathom had succeeded. 
‘The two, indeed, had been close friends ever since Rashleigh 
had returned from his travels to take up his appointment at the 
famous Hospital. 

“Seen that rag, the Daily Banner, this morning ?”’ said 
Lathom. 

Rashleigh nodded. ‘I glanced at it over breakfast ; as you 
say, what a rag!” : 

** Still, commented the physician, “‘ I think it’s doing a public 
service in offering that {25,000 reward ; don’t you?” 

‘“* No, I don’t,”’ was the emphatic answer; “ it’s just out for 
its usual sensationalism, nothing more.”’ 

Lathom had become accustomed by this time to his friend’s — 
irritability, and in the usual way he ignored it, but now something 
prompted him to take the matter up. 

““{ hope you won’t mind me mentioning this, Ogilvie,” he 
said, using his best conciliatory tone, “‘ but don’t you think you 
are hitting the bottle a little too much these days ? ” 

Rashleigh glowered. : 

“* What the hell’s that got to do with you?” he demanded 
sharply. 

The physician shrugged his well-tailored shoulders. 

“Only this, old chap: I happen to be very fond of you. 
Besides, you know what I think of you as a toxicologist. It 
seems a pity to—well, you know what I mean.” 

“‘ T’ll be damned if I do!” was the retort. 

Basil Lathom was a man capable of keeping his temper under 
almost any circumstance ; but now he felt his choler rising. 


“You must do what you want to do, of course,” he said 
115 e 
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warmly ; ‘‘ but it still seems to me to be a damned shame to 
drink yourself steadily into your grave.” 

“Ts that what ’m doing ?” 

The other accepted his challenge. 

“Of course you are! And I don’t mind betting that if you 
go on as you are doing now, you'll either be dead or in a dipso- 
maniacs’ home, within a year.”’ 

“* Pll take the chance,”’ was the indifferent reply. 

Lathom shrugged his shoulders again. 

“Well, it’s up to you,” he said curtly. ‘“‘ Why don’t you go 
away and take a rest—a rest from work, as well as from the 
booze, I mean.”’ 

To his surprise, the suggestion was received favourably. ee 
leigh’s manner completely changed. 

“IT think I will; TP Il go down into the country for a few days, 
and rest at the cottage.” 

Lathom responded readily to the change of mood. 

‘“* That’s a good idea; I'll fix things up here. But what about 
your private patients ? ”’ 

‘‘ Bannister will see them ; he’s about the only other fellow I 
have any faith in.” 

Lathom smiled. 

‘‘'That’s settled, then ; if you don’t mind, I’ll pop down and 
see you during the week-end.”’ 

He was somewhat mortified by noticing that the gesture was 
not welcome. 

‘“Oh, you needn’t bother to do that,” replied Rashleigh 
quickly, adding, “‘ The truth is, when I go down to the cottage, 
I like to be quite alone.” 

‘Well, have a good rest, old boy,”’ was the physician’s parting 
words. 


After not hearing from her lover for a week, and not knowing 
what had actually become of him, Sandra Melville went to the 


matron. 
“« Tf it’s quite convenient to you, matron, I should like to take 


my day off to-morrow,” she said. 
= Certainly, you may, my dear. But you look worried; is 
anything the matter ?”’ 
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‘Yes; I haven’t heard from Ogilvie for a whole week.” 

‘“‘ Didn’t you know he had gone down into the country ?”’ 

** No—who told you ? ” 

“Mr. Lathom. I hope he is not ill.” 

““T must go down to-morrow and find out, 
rejoinder. 


>? 


was the nurse’s 


Sandra dismissed the hired car some little distance from the 
cottage. 

“You'd better wait,” she told the driver. 

pexes, miss.” 

As she walked towards the familiar garden-gate, she wondered 

what:she would find at Lime Cottage. 
_ She was worried. For, only one of three alternatives seemed 
to explain the strange silence of her lover: Ogilvie would not 
have stopped writing to her, she decided, unless he had suddenly 
tired of the affair, was seriously ill, or had abandoned himself to 
a worse drinking bout than usual. No other explanation seemed 
possible. 

From the gate, one could get a very good view of the garden. 
Sandra, her heart beating quickly, paused for a while trying to 
regain her normal poise. And as she did so, she decided that, 
whilst all three suggestions that had come into her mind could 
not be negatived, there was a fourth circumstance to make her 
ponder. 

For, as she stcod by the gate, she saw Ogilvie Rashleigh— 
and he was behaving in a most extraordinary manner. 

He had just emerged from the underground chamber which, 
he had once told her, had been constructed by the man who 
formerly owned the cottage, a toy manufacturer, who had lived 
in dread of being injured in an air-raid. 

But why should he be looking to right and left as though 
afraid someone might be watching him? It was most absurd! 
There was no reason why he shouldn’t go down to this place if 
he wanted to. She had never bothered to ask him what use, if 
any, he was making of the former air-raid shelter; and she 
naturally assumed that he had not bothered to do anything with 
it, except, perhaps, to use it as a store-house for vegetables. 

“ Ogilvie !”’ she called. 
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Her lover turned round so quickly that she might have put 
her hand on his shoulder. But his expression was not one 
of welcome: the medical scientist scowled as if she were an 
enemy ! 

Thinking it was time to put an end to ae nonsense, she 
opened the gate, and walked quickly towards him. 

But the expression on Rashleigh’s face did not change; 
indeed, the anger in his eyes increased. 

“What do you mean, coming down here to spy on me?” he 
snarled. 

For a little while, sheer astonishment robbed her of breath. 
He must be mad to speak to her in such a way ! 

‘““Come down to ‘spy,’ Ogilvie,” she repeated; ‘‘ how can 
you be so absurd? Why should I want to ‘spy’ on you? 
I came down to see how you were—you have not written to me 
for over a week.” : 

“I don’t want to see you.”’ 

“Well, in that case, Pll go again—and quickly, too.” 

Deeply wounded in her pride, the girl turned, and began to 
walk towards the gate. ‘Thank goodness, she had told the 
driver of the car she had hired from the station to wait. 

Hearing the sound of footsteps behind her, she turned to see 
Rashleigh running towards her. 

“Why didn’t you let me know you were coming?” he 
demanded. 

“Because I wasn’t certain you were here—but it doesn’t 
matter now; nothing matters any more. I’ve finished with 
you. Understand ?” 

‘‘ [——” and then he stopped, fidgeting with both his hands 
and feet, as though he did not know how to control his nerves. 

For a moment, she felt compassion for him; he had un- 
doubtedly been drinking heavily. But her wounded pride came 
to the rescue. No, she would not stand any more of his pre- 
posterous behaviour. 

= Nothing you can say will make any difference, ” she stated 
firmly; “‘as a matter of fact, ve been considering for some ~ 
time putting an end to our affair. You are insufferable as a- 
man, and as a lover you are just impossible.” 

He reached out a hand to detain her, but she moved aside, 
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and more determined than ever to live up to her word, she ran 
to the gate, opened it, and ran until she was beside the car. 
“The station, quickly ! ”’-she told the driver. 


* Yes, I saw him,”’ was the reply. 

The listless words, so unlike the speaker, made the matron 
not only interested, but vaguely perturbed. 

““ How was he ?”’ she asked. 

““ How was he?” repeated Sandra; ‘‘ quite mad, matron, in 
my opinion.” 

““My dear child!” expostulated the older woman, “ can 
you realise what you are saying?” 

*“ Yes, of course . . . I want to give in my notice.” 

This time the matron was not only disturbed, but annoyed. 
Apart altogether from her remarkable efficiency as a nurse, 
Sandra Melville lent distinction, by her beauty and _ social 
position, to the St. Margaret’s staff; and to think that she 
was going to lose this jewel was very upsetting. 

“You can’t be serious, my dear,” she said. 

““Oh, yes. I’m perfectly serious. It’s nothing to do with 
you, matron—I need scarcely say that, I suppose—or with the 
Hospital; I have been very happy here. But e 

“* 'You’ve had a quarrel with Mr. Rashleigh—is that it ?”’ 

‘“* More than a quarrel: I’ve finished with him.” 

The matron seeing real distress in the girl’s face, put an arm 
round her. 2 

* Tell me all about it, Sandra; I’ve been through these things 
myself, and perhaps I can help.” 

‘I can’t talk about it, not even to you, matron—but I must 
get away.” 

“You’re really not going to leave us?” 

“Yes; I must. It’s the only thing to do. But I'll keep in 
touch with you, if I may; you have been awfully kind to me all 
the time I’ve been here, and—-—”’ suddenly stooping, she kissed 
the older woman on the cheek. 

The next minute, the door had closed behind her. 

“ Damn!” said the matron. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE BURGLARY 


P.C. Ceci. Murpock was a very ambitious young man. As 
a result of reading an innumerable number of detective stories in 
his youth, he had made up his mind to be a detective in real life 
once he was old enough. 

And faced with the harsh truth that he would have to start 
at the very bottom of the ladder, and walk a beat as an ordinary 
copper, until such time as his superiors decided he was ripe for 
promotion, he had displayed praiseworthy philosophic calm. 

“Very good, sir,” he had told the man who was interviewing 
him ; ‘‘ I quite agree that this job, like any other, must be learned 
from the bottom up.” 


Constable Cecil Murdock, once he was in uniform, discovered 
that his existence was very different from that lived by the char- 
acters he had read about in the detective novels. But he did not 
complain ; he was convinced that, sooner or later, he would get 
the chance to prove his efficiency. 

He had to wait a considerable time, but at last his patience was 
justified. 

The dramatic moment was six minutes past one o’clock pre- 
cisely on the morning of the 19th of October. P.C. Murdock © 
was strolling his beat in the medical quarter of the West End, 
when his attention was attracted by what he thought was a light 
in one of the front rooms at No. 999 Wimpole Street. 

Now, if Cecil Murdock had been the usual wooden-headed 
constable of fiction, he would probably have imagined (that 
is, if he had noticed the light at all) that the occupant of No. ggq, 
who must be a doctor, seeing that it was Hopes Street, was 
working late. 

But P.C. Murdock, always having one eye on the day when 
he would be famous as an arrester- of-criminals, stopped and 
pondered. 


There was something queer here; of that he felt certain. 
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Possessed of a very good memory, he knew that the occupier of 
this particular house was none other than Professor Ogilvie 
Rashleigh, the famous toxicologist. 

He rubbed his well-shaven chin. Now, what was it he had 
heard at the Yard about Professor Rashleigh ? Wasn’t it that 
he had had a sort of break-down, and had gone into the country 
for rest and quiet ? Yes, that was it. 

Then : 

Trying the front door, P.C. Murdock found that it was neither 
locked nor bolted, but that it yielded to his touch. 

Here was unmistakable evidence that his instinct had not 
been wrong ; the man in the house was a burglar! ‘There had 
been a whole epidemic of housebreakings in the West End 
during the past three months, and here was another ; he felt sure 
of it. 

The ambitious young constable did not stop to speculate— 
as another man in his position might have done—as to the grave 
personal risk he was running ; though he knew that the average 
modern housebreaker, usually an army deserter, not only 
carried a gun but was very quick to use it if cornered, he pushed 
the door open, crept into the hall, and then, with a calm courage, 
opened the door of the room in which he had seen the flickering 
light. 

As he did so, he stooped—and it was well that he took this 
precaution, for the next moment he heard the unmistakable 
cough of a revolver to which a silencer had been fitted, and felt 
a sharp rush of air as the bullet sped past his right cheek. 

Waiting no longer, he dashed at the man, crouched six feet 
or so away, and grappled with him. 


CHAPTER XXII 
AT THE YARD 


Hecror Ripinc lit another of his innumerable cigarettes. 

‘‘ What’s the opinion at the Yard ?”’ he asked. 

‘They take the view the man’s story is correct,” the crime 
reporter answered ; “‘and the man himself has confessed that 
he broke into Rashleigh’s house for a payment of fifty quid, 
given him by somebody who he says is connected with the 
Embassy.” 

‘* Sounds a bit phoney to me,” summed up the news-editor. 

‘“ Let’s look at it from another angle,’’ replied Starrett. 

“Until now we have been partly assuming in this office that 
the multi-coloured murders have been done by a foreign agent. 
But suppose that this murderer was not working for the 
Embassy, but was a homicidal maniac, as you have held all along, - 
and was pulling off these ghastly stunts on his own ?”’ 

Riding nodded. 

‘* Private grudges, you mean ?”’ 

‘““T don’t know. But let me carry on, if I may.” 

The news-editor nodded again. 

‘““ Well—it sounds pretty far-fetched, I must admit—but sup- 
pose that the Embassy, or rather that section of it which 
is commissioned to do various acts of mayhem when the occasion 
demands them, came to the conclusion that ee 

‘“You’re not going to tell me you think Ogilvie Rashleigh | 
did these murders, are you ?”’ 

‘Certainly not! What I wanted to say was this: suppose 
that the Embassy, knowing Rashleigh’s reputation as a 
toxicologist : 

‘“‘ Had made some private notes about these murders—is that 
what you mean ? ” retorted Riding scathingly. 

‘Well, that was roughly the idea, although I’m putting it 
very badly. What I think is that the burglar was out to get 
Rashleigh’s possible notes of the crimes, and a formula of a 


possible antidote. Does that fit in ?”’ 
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“Not to my mind. You don’t mean to tell me that the Yard 
are working along those lines ? ” 

“They are. And they are pretty confident they’re right, 
what’s more.”’ 

One of the chief reasons why Hector Riding was a brilliant 
news-editor was that he was able to take a many-sided ‘view of 
any particular story. But, though he gave this matter serious 
consideration now, he showed by his next comment that he was 
not convinced. 

“No, Starrett, I don’t agree; in fact, I think it’s all non- 
sense! But you can put in your story, if you like, that the 
Yard are working on a novel theory.” 


One of the first things Scotland Yard did after receiving P.C. 
Murdock’s report was to ring through to St. Margaret’s Hospital 
to find out where the burgled man was staying. As a result of 
this enquiry, Rashleigh was awakened out of his sleep at 3 a.m. 
by a country constable who had cycled five miles to acquaint 
him with the annoying fact that his London house had been 
visited by a housebreaker. 

After he had cursed the man until he could find no further 
words, the medical scientist went back to bed. There was no 
more sleep for him that night, however, in spite of the fact that 
he had drunk nearly a bottle of whisky before tumbling into 
bed; but, after breakfast the following morning, he rang up 
the local car-hire garage, and was driven to the station. 

Arrived in London, he went straight to Scotland Yard. 

“I should like to know what the hell you meant by sending 
a man to wake me up at three o'clock this morning ? ”’ he started, 
when he had been shown into the room of Chief-Inspector 
Meatyard, after being told that the latter was in charge of the 
case. 

“ Now, simmer down,” observed the Chief-Inspector—who, 
with encyclopzdic knowledge of the foibles of practically every 
important person in London, was already aware that the man 
who had burst in on him was possessed of a very irascible 
temperament—“ simmer down, please, and I'll tell you all 
about it.” 

When he had listened to the story, the visitor grunted. 


? 
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“Tf you ask me, the whole thing was engineered by one of 
those bloody Fleet Street newspapers,” he stated emphatically. 

It was almost as much as Meatyard could do to stop himself 
from laughing out loud. 

‘“‘ Surely, you’re not serious, professor ?”’ he said. 

“* Of course I’m serious. Why shouldn’t I be serious? I’ve 
got common sense, haven’t I? I tell you once again, ’m 
convinced the whole thing was engineered by one of those 
_bloody newspapers—the Daily Banner most likely! There’s a 
young fellow on the staff of the Banner who’s proved to be 
an absolute rascal. He got into my house by subterfuge, 
pretending he had come to interview me, and ended up by 
seducing my niece.” 

Meatyard, who had heard the story of Stephen Saint’s 
marriage through the crime reporter of the Dazly Banner, had 
to struggle again to stop himself from laughing in the visitor’s 
face. 

‘But somebody or other told me that Mr. Saint of the 
Banner was married to your niece, professor,”’ he returned. 

The caller waved the remark on one side as though not | 
worthy of serious attention. 

“‘T tell you this,” he said angrily, “if you question that 
burglar again, you may get the truth out of him.” 

‘* I believe we’ve already got the truth, professor.” 

“No, you haven’t! Of course you haven’t! He’s been 
pulling your leg! He was put up to break into my house by 
that young swine, Saint.” 

Meatyard, who, by this time, had come to the conclusion the 
visitor was scarcely responsible for what he was saying, asked 
quietly: “ If that is so, what was the object ?” 

““ How should I know ? Just getting his spite out on me, 
I suppose.” 

“But the police-constable who arrested the burglar found 
him trying to open the safe in the wall of your consulting-room. 
What does that convey to you, professor ? ” 

‘“‘T don’t keep any money in that safe.”’ 

“I don’t suppose you do,” replied the Chief-Inspector, 
beginning to lose his patience; “‘ but you keep your case- 
histories in it, don’t you ?” | 
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> Les *’ was the reluctant admission. 

“Very well. Now, I put it to you, professor, if you were 
a burglar, and you had been paid to break into a famous doctor’s 
house, and told to try to find any scientific memoranda, where 
is the first place you would look? Wouldn’t it be in a wall- 
safe ?”’ 

““ Might be.” 

“Yes, and that’s the line we’re working on; between our- 
selves, we believe that the burglary last night had some connec- 
tion with the two murders of the Cabinet Minister, Sir Percival 
Lympe, and the millionaire newspaper proprietor, Sir Josiah 
Box.” 

The manner of the visitor completely changed. From being 
a very ill-tempered person indeed, he now began to shake with 
laughter. 

** 'That’s your view, is it?” he enquired. 

Meatyard regarded him with fresh disfavour. 

“It is. Have you any comments to make ? ” 

“Plenty! Here is the first one: after listening to your 
rubbish, I don’t wonder that the public are complaining about 
criminals being able to commit any outrage with impunity, and 
without any fear of being arrested. I know all about you at 
the Yard being short-handed, but this conversation has proved 
to me conclusively, that the chief deficiency of Scotland Yard 
is—now, what do you think ?” 

“TI wouldn’t know—tell me.” 

“* Lack of brain-power, my dear fellow, lack of brain-power ! 
You were going on to-say something else, weren’t you?” he 
continued. | 

Meatyard glowered. 

“I don’t think it worth my while now to keep you any 
longer, professor; I'll just express my regret at having disturbed 
your rest last night. I don’t think you will find anything 
_ important missing when you go along to your house in Wimpole 
Street, because the man hadn’t time to do any thieving. That 
was due, unreasonable as it may sound to you, to the quick- 
wittedness of the police-constable who arrested him. Good day, 
professor,” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
IN THE NIGHT 


Tue wife of that famous man, Sir Arthur Perham, had few 
intimates ; she lived a very secluded life—but in the small circle 
of her friends, it was generally conceded that she was not a 
happy woman. 

The chief cause for this was thought to be her state of health, 
which, for some years now, had not been at all satisfactory. 

But if either of the two servants at the flat in Myronstone 
Place had been closely questioned, they could have told an 
entirely different story. 

Molly, the house-parlourmaid, for instance, would have been 
able to say: ‘“‘ Oh, yes, everybody thinks that it’s her health 
that’s to blame; but me and cook know different, don’t we, 
Cookie? Ah! we could tell a thing or two. Well, if you must 
know, they don’t get on at all well together—the missus and her 
husband, I mean. Oh, yes, I know all about him being a very 
famous man, but he’s downright cruel to her sometimes, scarcely 
speaking a word for days on end. I often say to cook, ‘ Is hea 
man or is he a monster? ‘That’s what I want to know,’ for the 
way he behaves to his wife, one might think he had glue in his 
veins instead of blood. Yes, I’m afraid it’s the old story; 
whatever the world may think of them, the truth is that they 
should never have got married. They ain’t suited. And when 
a couple ain’t suited, then there’s the very devil to pay. I 
know what ?’'m talking about, because my sister Ada " 

Martha Clay, the cook, who was separated from her husband 
and could have been expected therefore to take a somewhat 
morbid interest in the domestic tragedy she saw being enacted 
every day, would have supported the house-parlourmaid’s 
theories regarding the worn and harassed appearance which Lady 
Perham habitually presented. 

But she had her own private views on the subject as well. 
According to Martha Clay, Lady Perham did not stand up for 


her own rights nearly enough. ‘‘ Why,” she would have said, 
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if placed in the witness-box, “‘ she let’s him wipe his feet on her. 
And that’s all wrong; if a woman doesn’t stick up for herself, 
then she’s sunk.” 

The sum and substance of it all was: the home-life of Sir 
Arthur and Lady Perham was a purgatory to them both. 


It was about a week after the death of Sir Josiah Box, that the 
Crown pathologist returned home one afternoon to find the 
house-parlourmaid in tears. 

A man who was naturally impatient of a great many human 
weaknesses—he had a very strong sense of self-discipline him- 
self—was annoyed at this exhibition, and said sharply to the 
girl: “‘ What’s the matter? Aren’t you feeling well ? ” 

The maid blinked at him through her tears. 

“Tm all right, sir; it’s the mistress.” 

‘* What’s the matter with your mistress ? ”’ 

“No one seems to know, sir; but she was took very queer 
half an hour ago. I had to send for Dr. Thomson. He’s in 
the bedroom now.” 

Waving the speaker impatiently to one side, Perham walked 
into the bedroom, where he found his wife in bed, with her 
usual medical attendant conducting an examination. 

It exasperated him to see the medical man raise his hand to 
ensure quiet and non-interruption ; and it did not increase his 
sense of the fitness of things when Dr Thomson, dangling his 
stethoscope in one hand, turned to him and said: ‘“‘ I am afraid 
your wife will have to go to a nursing-home, Sir Arthur.” 

‘“ Nursing-home ? Why? What’s the matter with her?” 

“If I could see you alone .. .”’ 

In the room he used as a study, Perham turned and faced the - 
younger man. 

“Now, what’s all this nonsense about my wife going to a 
nursing-home ?”’ he enquired sharply. 

“Tm afraid it’s necessary ; Lady Perham 
launched into medical technicalities. 

“‘ She will have to be under strict observation for some time, 
I am afraid,” he wound up. Then, looking keenly at the path- 
ologist, he added : “‘ Has your wife had any worry lately ? ”’ 

“Worry? Not that I know of. She’s always been inclined to 


” and the other 
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exaggerate her troubles—such as they are—but I can’t honestly 
say that I have been aware that she has been under any special 
strain of late. Why do you ask ?”’ 

‘“‘ Well,” was the cautious reply, ‘‘I certainly gained the 
impression just now that she was very worried about something 
or other.”’ 

‘“<'That’s the worst of these neurotics,”’ said Perham, whose 
patience, it was obvious, was wearing very thin. ‘‘ Well, Thomson, — 
if that’s your opinion, you had better make the necessary arrange- 
ments. Where do you think of sending her ? ”».. 

“217 Marmont Street is quite a good place; I don’t know 
a better in the whole of the West End.” 
‘* T leave it to you,” rejoined the pathologist brusquely. 


bP) 


The night-special crept quietly to the bedside. An experi- 
enced nurse, she had thought, at first, that her patient had been 
talking in her sleep ; but now she came to the conclusion that 
she was being delirious. 

Lady Perham was breathing quickly ; her pulse was rapid, 
and her face flushed. What could have brought on this fresh 
attack ? Whilst she was deciding on the action to be taken, the 
nurse could not help hearing the words that came spasmodically 
from the patient’s lips. 

The nurse was both shocked and stunned by these revelations. 
Though she knew her world—whom better ?—she felt that she 
had been eavesdropping on a shameful secret—a secret that 
should never have left the other woman’s lips. 

And now the patient was speaking again. 


The staff-work at the Marmont Street Nursing Home was 
excellent, thus differing from many other places of the same 
kind in the near neighbourhood ; within five minutes, a telephone 
message had been sent to the specialist whom Dr. Thomson had 
called in to treat Lady Perham, and ten minutes after that, the 
neurologist, who lived close by, was walking in through the 
front door. 

‘“‘ Fortunately, I was still up,” he said to the head sister, 
who, in the absence of the matron, was now in charge. “ I'll 
go up to Lady Perham at once.” 
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After he had heard what the night-special had told him, and 
had approved of the emergency treatment she had given the 
patient, he said: “And did you think she meant Professor 
Ogilvie Rashleigh, the toxicologist ? ”’ 

‘* I feel sure she did.” 

There was something in the speaker’s voice which made him 
look at her fixedly. 

‘* What makes you say that, nurse ?”’ he questioned. 

“Well, doctor, in the first place, there is only one Ogilvie 
Rashleigh, surely, whilst—but I hope you will excuse me giving 
you the second reason.” 

*“‘ As you please,’’ was the somewhat terse reply. Who was 
this girl to keep important information from him? “ You 
understand, nurse, of course, that this matter must be entirely 
confidential,’ he went on sternly. 

“Of course.” This time it was the nurse’s reply that was 
chilly. 

He gave her a second searching look. 

*“‘ Haven’t I seen you somewhere before, nurse ?”’ he asked. 
“Where was it ?”’ 

** At St. Margaret’s Hospital, perhaps.” 

“Yes, of course. You » but now it was Sir Charles 
Prestley who stopped, with a feeling of embarrassment. Surely, 
this was the girl who was supposed to be the mistress of Ogilvie 
Rashleigh ? 

‘I think she will sleep for the rest of the night now, nurse,”’ 
he said, leading the conversation into a safer channel; “‘ as for 
the rest, you leave that to me; I will do what I think is 
necessary.” 

‘Very well, Sir Charles.”” The return was still chilly. 


Sir Charles Prestley looked gravely at his visitor. 

“You will be the first to appreciate, I feel sure, Sir Arthur, 
that my first duty is to my patient,” he said. 

“* Naturally,”’ was the abrupt rejoinder. 

“That being so, I must ask you for your permission for 
Professor Ogilvie Rashleigh to visit your wife.” 

The pallid face of the pathologist crimsoned with anger. 

“Tl permit nothing of the sort,” was the stormy reply ; 
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‘it’s quite impossible, and I forbid it. You understand, Sir 
Charles ; I absolutely, forbid it.” 

The neurologist tapped with a pencil on the top of his desk. 

‘“’m sorry you take up this attitude, Perham; it leaves — 
me but one of two choices—and both of these are unpleasant. 
I must either refuse to think of the best interests of my patient 
(which obviously is quite impossible) or I must disregard what 
you have said, and——— 

** ‘You understand, Sir Charles, I hope, that I absolutely 
forbid you to allow Rashleigh to see my wife. It is a monstrous 
suggestion.” 

‘““Even if I think it means the difference between life and 
death to her ?”’ challenged the neurologist. 

There was a pause of some seconds. 

Then, gnawing his lower lip, the pathologist replied, “‘ Surely 
you don’t say that seriously ? ” 

Prestley tapped more impatiently on his ieee 

‘“T’m not a man to waste time talking frivol, Perham, and 
especially when a patient’s life is at stake. You ask me if I 
think your wife’s life is in the balance. Very well; here is my 
answer: I consider she is very gravely ill—and that the primal 
cause of that illness is a mental instability due, in turn, to some 
secret, but intense, worry. Dr. Thomson told me at our first 
consultation together that he had come to the same conclusion 
—namely, that your wife was very perturbed about something, 
but that you had put him off by saying that it was ridiculous 
to assume such a condition. Well, my experience has been that 
a husband is not always the best judge of what goes on inside 
his wife’s mind ; and this present case has confirmed my opinion 
on the subject. Let me ask you the same question as Thomson 
did: is there, to your knowledge, any reason why your wife 
should be seriously worried ? ’ 

There was another pause of several seconds. 

Then : 

‘“T have no knowledge whatever why my wife should be 
worried. She is, of course, a hopeless neurotic—and has always 
been so since the day I married her. I find this conversation 
completely fantastic,’ he wound up in a bad temper. 

‘“‘ Fantastic or not, I am merely giving you my diagnosis of 
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your wife’s case; and I repeat once again, she is hovering 
between life and death—or if not actual death, something 
infinitely worse: incurable insanity.” In the circumstances, 
and in the interests of my patient, I have to inform you, Sir 
Arthur, that I intend to override your opposition, and that 
I shall try to induce Ogilvie Rashleigh to come to the nursing- 
nome.” | 

“You do so against my wishes; don’t let there be any 
‘misunderstanding about that,” was the tight-lipped reply. 

Prestley turned away. 

“I do not think any useful purpose can be achieved by our 
pursuing this argument, Sir Arthur; so long as I am in charge 
of the case, I shall act according to my own judgment.” 

He expected one of two things—first, that Perham would say . 
that he intended to have another neurologist take over, or, 
secondly, that his caller would walk quickly out of the room. 

But neither of these things happened. 

“If it were any other man but Rashleigh, I wouldn’t mind,”’ 
said Perham; ‘‘ but the fellow’s a barbarian. He has no 
manners, no niceties at all. Do you know him ?”’ 

““ Tve met him once or twice,’’ was the non-committal reply. 

* Sticking up for him, are you ?” 

At last the control Prestley had been putting upon himself 
snapped. ‘“‘ You can scarcely realise what you are saying, Sir 
Arthur,” he commented ; “‘ er—excuse me,” he added, not 
trusting himself to say more, and turned away. 

After glaring at his critic’s back for several seconds, the Crown 
pathologist walked out of the room. “© 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE LETTER 


To Prestley’s surprise, the second interview had not proved 
nearly so difficult as the first; the neurologist found Ogilvie 
Rashleigh much more amenable to reason. 

“‘T used to know Lady Perham,” Rashleigh admitted straight 
away, “and if I can do anything to help her in this present 
trouble, I shall be only too glad, of course. But what about 
Perham ? Have you spoken to him?” 

** Yes, I have.” 

‘fAnd he raised hell, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘“* He wasn’t at all helpful,”’ replied the neurologist. 

Rashleigh sneered. 

‘““He’s an insufferable prig—and a swine, as well!” he 
said. 

Although he had heard of the bad feeling which existed 
between the two, Prestley was freshly startled by the ferocity of 
the remark. What could have happened to make these men hate 
each other so fiercely ? 

‘I find myself in a very embarrassing position, Rashleigh,”’ 
he said, partly in order to try to cover his confusion; “ but, 
as I told Perham, I have to consider the best interests of the 
patient.” 

‘* Poor creature! Well, as she’s asked to see me, TH 
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Out: 

“Thank you, Rashleigh.”’ 

“Ogilvie! But how did you know .. .?” 

“Know that you wanted to see me?” He smiled as he 

retained hold of her hand; “ well, perhaps, I dreamt it. But 

you must not stay here, you know ; you must get well again.” 
Something of the magical charm the speaker had had for her 

so many years ago came back. But how changed he was! 

How old he looked ! 


“You're not very well yourself, I am afraid,” she replied. 
132 
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Now that he was near her, now that she could see his face, 
many of the horrors that had beat about her mind retreated ; 
to be replaced by a wonderful sense of calmness. “‘ You have 
made me so much better already,” she told him. 

‘Tm glad,” he said gravely. 

No one who knew him well—certainly not Mary Cardell— 
would have recognised the usual Ogilvie Rashleigh in the man 
whose face was illuminated by sympathy. 

“You are kind to me, Ogilvie—and I do not deserve your 
kindness. I treated you very badly.” 

“It’s all so long ago, Jessie,’ he replied quietly; “* don’t 
distress yourself.” 


“It gives me relief to talk. ... I have waited so long. 
Many times I thought I must write to you, but you were 
abroad, and I didn’t know where tosend ... But... bend 
down...” 


He lowered his head. 

The door of the room was suddenly burst open. Sir Arthur 
Perham, looking completely beside himself with rage, walked 
up to the pair. 

“Get out!” he cried to Rashleigh tersely ; “‘ get out before 
I throw you out!” 

The hands of the woman in the bed stretched out in appeal. 

*€ Ogilvie—don’t |!” she pleaded. 

But it was too late: his face distorted through hate, Rash- 
leigh hit the pathologist a violent blow with his clenched fist, 
and Perham fell heavily to the floor. 

As he turned, Rashleigh saw a nurse standing, goggle-eyed 
and open-mouthed, in the doorway. 

‘“‘ Send for Sir Charles Prestley !”’ he ordered ; “ the patient 
has fainted ! ”’ 


As he walked past the stricken nurse, who was still too dumb- 
founded to obey the instructions, he saw a girl in street-clothes 
ahead of him. 

He rushed up to her, and put a hand on her arm. 

“ Sandra!” 

She turned, and looked at him as though the very sight of him 
was an offence to her eyes. 
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‘Take your hand off my arm, and go away,” she replied ; 
and her voice was like the sound of ice tinkling against a glass. 

‘““ We will talk about this some other time 3 

‘Not with me! In any case, I have to get some sleep.”’ 

“Are you working now, then ?”’ 

“Yes, Tam. Nursing has become a habit, I suppose; any- 
way, I’m a night-special now.”’ ‘Then, unable to control herself, 
she added the rest: ‘‘ My present patient is Lady Perham ; 
she has been delirious.” 

What he would have done if the matron of the nursing- 
home had not stepped out of the lift at that moment he did 
not know ; as it was, he had to exercise some sort of discipline. 

‘Why, it’s Professor Rashleigh, isn’t it?’ asked the matron 
smilingly ; and then to Sandra: ‘‘ You must go home to bed, 
nurse.” 

‘“‘[ was just going, matron.” She stepped into the lift, and 
pressed the ground-floor button. 


Alone in the big Wimpole Street house, Rashleigh thought 
over the recent interview, and felt he was being dragged down 
into a bottomless pit. He had never stopped before their 
quarrel to analyse why a girl like Sandra Melville, who could 
have captured, and held, almost any man by her beauty and 
charm, should have chosen him to be her lover ; it was sufficient | 
that she had. 

He had taken her favours as a matter of course, rarely even 
troubling to thank her; he had behaved like a crude, manner- 
less boor. Was it any wonder that she had revolted at last, and 
that the affection—if that was the right word—she had had for 
him, had now turned into loathing? His nerves shattered, he 
groaned as he saw the gross mistake he had made. : 

Lathom had been right ; he drank too much ; it was ruining 
him ; he would have to put a check on it. 
~ Only twenty-four hours before he would have scoffed at the 
suggestion that any woman—including Sandra Melville—was 
necessary to him; but now he felt (was it because he was at 
such a low physical and mental ebb ?), that he could not go on 
unless he patched up the quarrel with the girl, and they became 
at least friends again. 
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Taking a sheet of paper from the stand, he wrote quickly: 


My dear, 

I am wholly to blame ; please forgive me. I have 
behaved abominably to you—TI realise that now—but please 
let me at least try to make amends. 

‘Will you come down to the cottage on your first free day ? 
—staying the night if you can ? 
I want you. 


Ogilvie. 


_ He had just addressed the envelope when the telephone rang. 

Hoping against hope that it was Sandra, he took off the 
receiver. 

«sé Yes ? 33 

** This is Prestley.”’ 

** Oh, yes, Prestley.” 

‘““Lady Perham died ten minutes ago. You behaved like a 
savage, Rashieigh, and the shock of seeing you and her husband 
quarrel brought on a heart attack which proved fatal.” 

The icy voice stopped speaking, and the line went dead. 


Sandra debated long with herself after she read the letter. 
Now that Lady Perham was dead, she was a free agent, and, 
much as she loved nursing, she decided that she would take a 
holiday. 

Should she leave London? ‘That was the obvious thing to 
do, of course; but a sense of duty—well, duty was as good 
a word as any other—forced her to remain. There was some- 
thing to be done, and she was the only one who could do it. 
At least, she imagined so. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE GRIM GAME 


SHE put up a hand. 

““ No, don’t kiss me! ”’ she said, her tone firm. 

The bad temper, which was always lurking just beneath the 
surface with him, showed itself. 

“Why not ?”’ he demanded sharply. 

““ Because—well, I don’t feel like being kissed just now. Ive 
come down because of your letter, Ogilvie,’ she lied; ‘‘ because 
you said you wanted me.”’ 

““Of course, I want you,”’ he said harshly; ‘if I didn’t, do you 
think I should have sunk my pride and written you that letter?” 

He went to put his arms round her, but she moved away. 

“No... not yet. Women aren’t like men,” she went on, 
as though wishing to explain the attitude she was taking up ; 
‘“a man can make love at any hour of the day or night, but 
women... = 

‘“* ‘You weren’t always so particular,” he reminded her. 

“No,” she replied slowly ; ‘‘ and that was where I was to 
blame. However x | 

“Well, finish it,” he urged. 

““T didn’t come down here to quarrel,” she told him ; “cant 
you try to behave decently for once, and treat me less like a 
common tart you’ve picked up in the street? Because if you 
can’t I shall go.” 

He put a hand to his head, which was aching abominably. : 

“Y’m sorry. I always seem to say the wrong thing and do 
the wrong thing when I am with you, don’t I ?”’ 

For a moment, she felt sorry for him; she was able to forget, 
for this brief space of time, that the love and admiration she 
had once had for this man had now turned to loathing—and 
something even worse. 

‘“'That’s all right ; treat me decently—that’s all I ask. Don’t 
speak to me as though I were a dog. I She broke off. 


““What’s the matter ?”’ she asked ; “ don’t you feel well ? ” 
136 
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“It’s this head,” he said, almost humbly. 
‘‘ What’s the matter ?”’ and her tone, too, had changed. She 
was now the nurse ministering to the sick. 


“It’s nothing . . . but, lately, I’ve been getting such filthy 
headaches.” 

‘““ Have you taken anything ?” 

“Everything . . . let’s talk about something else; I don’t 


want to spoil your day.” 

But she persisted. 

“You ought not to drink so much.” 

‘““T know, but—oh, forget it!” he said with something of the 
old irritation. 


The day had passed peaceably. 

After lunch, which Sandra prepared, they went for a walk. 
It was a beautiful October day, the air had a tang, there was 
a warming sun, and the countryside looked at its best. 

They did not talk much. For her part, Sandra was pre- 
occupied with the task she had set herself to do that night, 
whilst Rashleigh slouched along by her side, occupied evidently 
with his own thoughts, which could scarcely have been pleasant 
ones, judging by his expression. 

Back at Lime Cottage, Sandra made the tea, and, afterwards. 
they sat over the fire in the pleasant, low-roofed lounge. 

Suddenly, Rashleigh came out of the brooding mood which 
had claimed him for several hours. 

“I want to tell you something, Sandra,” he said; “I 
ought to have done it before, but it was such a personal 
matter 

“* If it’s going to make you feel sorry afterwards—you needn’t,”’ 
she replied. 

He became irritable again. 

““ Don’t you understand me yet ?”’ he exclaimed ; “ don’t you 
know that when I’ve made up my mind to do a thing, I always 
doit? I’m going to tell you this, and get it off my mind. That 
finishes it.” 

“ Very well; if you’re determined.”’ 

“It’s about Jessie Perham,” he said, after a pause ; ‘‘ she was 
the woman——”’ 
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‘The woman with whom you used to be in love,” his com- 
panion broke in. 

He stared at her for a moment. 

‘““ How did you know ? ” 

‘“She told me when she was in the nursing-home ; it was 
during one of her periods of delirium.” 

‘That was why Prestley sent for me, then ? ” 

‘Yes. I had to tell him as he was in charge of the case.”’ 

‘T fell in love with Lady Perham twenty years ago. She was 
a very different creature then from what she was just before she 

“died. I was twenty-seven, and just beginning to make a name 
for myself as a toxicologist. I thought everything was going to © 
be all right. She said she loved me, and we were thinking about 
getting married. ‘Then, out of the blue, I had a letter from her 
one day saying that she had changed her mind, and that she was 
going to marry that swine Perham instead.”’ 

‘‘ Did she give any reason ? ””’ 

‘No; but I now know that Perham used some filthy trick 
to get her. Well, I was young then and idealistic, I suppose, 
and I felt it like hell; that was why I went abroad. I ‘couldn’ t see 
any prospect in this country with that shadow hanging over me.’ 

‘But going abroad did you a lot of good professionally, — 
didn’t it ?”’ Sandra asked. 

He looked at her suspiciously. 

“Why do you say that ?”’ he demanded. 

“Well, isn’t it obvious? By the time you came back you 
were world famous. If you hadn’t been, you wouldn’t have got 
that appointment at St. Margaret’s.”’ 

As though the suspicions she had aroused had suddenly died 
down, he replied in a calmer tone. ‘“ Yes, I studied hard while 
I was away, and there’s nothing like travel for broadening the ~ 
mind. J met many varied and clever men in my own line during 
those years, and—well, I suppose the time was well spent.” 

“TI should think it was,” she returned warmly, her dislike 
of the man becoming submerged in professional interest. + 
‘When I came back to London,” continued Rashleigh, 
“the Perhams had been married for several years—but I hadn’t 

forgotten.” 

‘““ That is why you have always hated him ? ” 
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“Yes! ... Wouldn’t you have done if you had been in my 
place ?”’ 
‘“T dare say!... But it was all so long ago, and now the 


woman is dead.” 

** Yes, she’s dead... . And I killed her. Can you think that 
I shall ever forget that ? Oh, I wasn’t still in love with her ; 
as a matter of fact, when I went to Marmont Street that day 
my feelings for her were a mixture of pity and contempt.” 

'“ Why contempt ?”’ 

** Because, first of all, I could not help remembering that she 
had been stupid enough to allow herself to be tricked, and- 
secondly, because she hadn’t the guts to come to me afterwards 
and tell me the truth. There was a third reason: she had lost 
all her beauty, and was now nothing but a hag. I hate hags ; 
they depress me.” 

_** You’re very cruel, Ogilvie,” she felt compelled to say. 

** Don’t be a fool!” 

She shrugged her shoulders. What was the good of talking ? 

After he had mixed himself a stiff whisky, his mood changed 
again. 

ee I can’t bear to think that we’re not like we used to be, 
darling,” he said. 

Because she knew that she had to play this grim game carefully, 
she was cautious in her reply. 

‘“* I’m here, aren’t I ?.”’ 

He snapped at her. 

*< Yes, you’re here, but you’re different.” 

‘You must give me time to recover,” she said. “‘ I’ve got 
a different nature from yours—you seem to be able to say the 
most beastly things, and expect a girl to throw her arms round 
your neck the very next minute.” | 

“ I’ve apologised, haven’t I?” 

** Ogilvie,”’ she pleaded, “‘ don’t let’s start all that over again, 
please! I couldn’t bear another quarrel. Aren’t you content 
that | came down directly I got your letter ?”’ 

He finished his drink. 

“* Look here,”’ he said, ‘‘ ve never been one for beating about - 
the bush. Looking at you sitting there, without being able to 
take you in my arms, is something I just can’t bear!” 
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This was a critical moment, and she realised it. The mere _ 
thought of his putting his hands on her now was unbearable ; 
and yet she dared not risk him getting out of control. 

‘You can’t make love to me‘now,” she replied. 

“Why not?” 

She hesitated before replying. 

Then: 

‘You must take my word for it,’’ she said. 

He gave her a searching look. 

** Oh, hell!” he cried. 


He woke up with a start. | 

What was that? Somebody on the stairs? A burglar? 
Absurd! People in Graffhurst didn’t break into other people’s 
houses. 

Then he remembered what had happened at No. 999 Wimpole 
Street. Was this another ? Getting quickly out of bed, 
he picked up the heavy jug on the wash-stand, walked to the 
door, and opened it. 

His astonishment was so great, that the jug slipped from his 
grasp and went slithering down the stairs. 

It was not a burglar, but Sandra Melville ! 

The sight of the girl turned him berserk. 

“So you are a spy, after all!’ heshouted. “Is that why you 
came down here to-day ?—not because I sent you that letter, 
not because you wanted to be friends again, but to spy on me? 
That explains everything, everything |” 

Sandra had no time even to attempt to explain ; before she 
could open her mouth, he had sprung at her. 

Against his ferocious fury, she had no resistance ; and no 
chance to scream, because the hands round her neck inexorably 
tightened their grip. 


* * * ¥ * * 


“Oh, my darling |”’ Rashleigh whimpered. 
For he knew that the girl lying so limp in his arms was dead. 
And that he had murdered her. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
CHIEF-INSPECTOR MEATYARD IS SYMPATHETIC 


CureF-INSPECTOR MeEatyarpD looked at his visitor, and as- 
sumed an expression of sympathy. Meatyard was very good 
at assuming expressions of sympathy, when he felt the occasion 
called for them ; and, in his opinion, this was certainly an ap- 
propriate moment for doing his stuff. 

“Well, professor,” he said, ‘‘I must thank you for coming 
to us so promptly ; we’ll do everything we possibly can, of course, 
and I hope we shall find the young lady before very long. Now, 
I think ”’—pulling out the sheets of paper, on which he had been 
making notes, towards him,—‘‘ I have everything. Would you 
mind if I read out your statement which, after it has been typed, 
I shali want you to sign ?”’ 

‘‘ Of course not.” The reply was somewhat abrupt, but then, 
as Meatyard might have told himself, any man who had been 
through such an unnerving experience as the caller that morning 
could be excused if he showed a little ill-temper. The poor 
devil’s nerves must have been stretched taut. 

The C.I.D. inspector cleared his throat. 

“Your name,” he started to read, ‘is Ogilvie Rashleigh. 
You are a professor of forensic medicine as well as a qualified 
toxicologist. ‘That is correct, is it not ?”’ 

“* Perfectly correct,’ was the answer. 

“You live and practise at No. 999 Wimpole Street, W.1., 
and you have a laboratory at St. Margaret’s Hospital, Bride 
Street, W.1.” 

The reader looked up again, and Rashleigh nodded once more. 

“For some time past—a matter of eight months, I believe you 
said Another nod. ‘‘ For the past eight months you have 
been carrying on a love-affair with a Miss Sandra Melville, who 
is a nurse at St. Margaret’s Hospital. She was, in short, your 
mistress ? ”’ 

Another nod. 

“About a week ago, you quarrelled with Miss Melville, and 
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as a result, you sent her a letter of apology, asking her to come 
down to see you at your country place, Lime Cottage, Graffhurst, 
West Sussex. According to your statement 5; | 

“What do you mean, ‘ according to my statement’? Every 
word I have told you is true,”” was the angry rejoinder. 

“That is merely the official way of putting it; you mustn’t 
be upset, please.” 

Meatyard continued to read from the notes before him in a 
level, emotionless voice. 

“According to your:statement, Miss Melville arrived at Lime 
Cottage at about eleven o’clock yesterday morning. You had 
lunch together, and afterwards went for a walk. After tea, 
you spent the time until you both went to bed, in talking.” 
The speaker looked up from his manuscript. “ There is an 
important point here, professor,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ which I think 
should be made perfectly clear. Did you patch up: your 
quarrel ?” 

‘““ Yes—we did.” The tone was decisive. 

“Good! Well, then, having made up your quarrel, which 
was the primary object of Miss Melville’s coming down to see 
you, I take it, you spent the hours amicably enough, until as 
I have said before, you both went to bed.” 

‘“‘ There is one fact which, perhaps, I didn’t make quite clear.” 

** Oh, what’s that ?” 

2 Though Miss Melville and I became good friends again, 
we did not occupy the same room last night.”’ 

Meatyard’s heavy eyebrows became elevated. 

** Because of any particular reason ?”’ 

“Yes. I needn’t go into details.” 

“* T am a married man myself,” returned the inspector. ‘‘ What 
time did you go to bed ?” 

‘* Shortly after ten. Miss Melville was tired.” 

Meatyard consulted his notes. 

** Yes, of course—I have it down here. I also have a note of 
what you told me about this young lady’s health. Do you mind 
going over that bit again ?”’ 

“The position was this: Miss Melville, though the daughter 
of a very wealthy man, Mr. C. B. P. Melville, who is a very 
important figure in the City, had a passionate love of nursing. 
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That was why she worked at St. Margaret’s. But after we had 
had that bit of a tiff, she left St. Margaret’s because, as she 
explained to the matron, it might be a bit embarrassing to meet 
me. ... Can you understand that ?”’ 

“Perfectly,” was the ready reply; “‘evidently she was a 
young lady of imagination, character and determination.” 

“She was the loveliest thing God ever made, and I wor- 
shipped her!” came the outburst from the man in the chair 
on the opposite side of the desk. 

Meatyard did what he always did in such a circumstance: 
he turned his round, red face away from the visitor. 

‘* Please don’t allow yourself to be distressed, professor,” he 
said; and his voice fairly dripped with his sympathy and 


understanding ; “‘ we shall find her, never fear.” 
Rashleigh appeared to take hope from the words. 
“You must!” he said fiercely; ‘‘ you must! She was all 


the world to me, and now she’s gone!” 

Meatyard again applied some soothing syrup. 

“But not for long, professor,’ he said in his best bedside- 
manner tone; ‘as you yourself have suggested, she is most 
probably suffering from loss of memory due to overwork.” 

“Yes! ... Pdforgotten that. But the truth is, when I went 
into her room this morning with a cup of tea, and found it 
marty... 

“You look as though you have been over-working yourself, 
professor; may I suggest that you stop worrying about Miss 
Melville, and leave everything to us? The description which 
you have given us will be circulated throughout the country, 
and all air-ports and other ports will be watched—why, my 
dear sir, people lose their memories every day, but they all 
turn up sooner or later, and generally little the worse for the 
experience.” 

The speaker, very bluff and hearty now, got up from his 
chair, walked round the desk, and patted his caller gently on 
the back. 

“I repeat, you leave everything to us, professor; I promise 
you we won't let you down,” he said, and his voice was like 
richest cream. 

Rashleigh rose. 
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“Very well; I will,” he said. “I thought I’d better come 
straight up to the Yard instead of messing about with the local 
police.” 

‘Quite right. Country police are—well, perhaps I’d better 
not say any more. But once again, professor, I promise you 
that we'll find Miss Melville all right. Good morning.” 


There is a good story still told in Fleet Street, although it 
dates back to the year 1913. During that glorious summer— 
in which it seemed the world, already conscious of its horrible 
fate, was determined to have one last fling—the editor of an 
important morning newspaper gave an order to his second-in- 
command. 

‘“* Get that man Blandford from the Clarion,” he said; ‘“‘ offer 
him double what he is getting now. ‘The fellow’s a genius; 
he has a crime scoop in the Clarion practically every morning.” 

The order was obeyed. Edwin Blandford, a much-married 
man, already bald, was invited into the Daily Megaphone office 
and asked to state his terms for transferring his allegiance (and 
genius). 

After he had signed the contract, everybody on the Megaphone 
editorial staff (with the exception of those who could have done 
with a littlke more money themselves) rubbed their hands in 
glee. They could see a wonderful series of exclusive crime stories 
now being printed in the Megaphone instead of the Clarion. 

But, unfortunately, it didn’t work out like that; though 
Blandford, the genius, had crossed the road, the Clarion still 
printed daily exclusive crime information! It was always the 
first to announce the arrest of a dangerous criminal ; it invariably 
led the field in telling the world that Lady Somebody-or-other 
had had her fabulously valuable jewels stolen whilst she was in 
her bath; and so on and so forth. | 

The editor of the Megaphone, after tearing his hair, made 
some private enquiries. The result of this research work was 
that he discovered it was not so much Blandford’s genius which 
was responsible for the Clarion getting the criminal tit-bits, but 
the fact that the daughter of the Clarion’s news-editor was a 
typist working in the Criminal Investigation Department at New 
Scotland Yard ! 
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This little story, which happens to be true, and which the 
incredulous can take with a grain of salt, if they like, is inter- 
polated here in order to explain the rapidity with which the 
news of the sudden disappearance of Sandra Melville reached 
Fleet Street. 

Directly Starrett, the Banner’s crime reporter, telephoned the 
information, Hector Riding rushed into the editor’s room. 

“What do you think of this, Dave?” he cried; “the 
nurse, who used to be that fellow Rashleigh’s mistress, has 
disappeared ! ”’ 

‘* Murdered ?”’ was the laconic reply of the Scotsman, who 
never wasted words. 

‘** What a mind you’ve got, Dave,” replied the news-editor in 
mock horror; “no, it’s thought by the Yard that she is suffering 
from loss of memory. I’m sending Saint to try to get an inter- 
view with the professor, who, according to Starrett—and he got 
his information from that fellow with the extraordinary name, 
Meatyard—is beside himself with grief. Meanwhile, there'll be 
quite enough to print a good story.” 

And so it turned out. 7 

Next morning the Daily Banner had the following on its front 


page: 
BEAUTIFUL NURSE VANISHES 


THE STRANGE STORY OF LOVELY SANDRA 
MELVILLE 


The most tmportant caller at New Scotland Yard yesterday 
was the world-famous toxticologist, Professor Ogilvie Rashleigh. 
He had come to gtve information about a close personal friend 
of his, Sandra Melville, who was known as the most beautiful 
nurse 1n London, and who is the daughter of Mr. C. B. P. 
Melville, the well-known City financier and reported millionaire. 

The story which Professor Rashleigh told Chief-Inspector 
Meatyard was a curious one. 

He had been a close friend of Sandra Melville for the past 
eight months, but, lately, they had had a quarrel, and as a 
result of this, Nurse Melville had resigned from the staff of 

a0) 
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St. Margaret's Hospital (where Ogilvie Rashleigh 1s Professor 
of Forensic Medicine) ; and it was in the hope of effecting a 
reconciliation that the Professor had invited Nurse Melville to 
spend the day with him at his country house, Lime Cottage, 
Graffhurst, West Sussex. 

According to the statement Professor Rashleigh made to 
Chief-Inspector Meatyard, Miss Melville arrived at Lime 
Cottage about eleven o'clock, and spent the day there. Re- 
conciliation took place between the*two, and shortly after ten 
o'clock, both retired to their respective bedrooms. 

But when the Professor took a cup of tea into his guest 
next morning, he found the room empty. Search of the 
cottage disclosed the fact that Nurse Melville had packed 
her suitcase, and had gone. 

“The only explanation I can suggest,’ Professor Rash- 
leigh told the police, ‘‘ is that Nurse Melville, who had been 
overworking for some time, has lost her memory.” 

That 1s the situation at the moment; but we are 
informed that a full description of the missing girl has been 
circulated to every police-station in the country, and that all 
air-ports and ports are being watched, in case she should try 
to leave the country. 


Whereat many millions of housewives forgot to wash up the 
breakfast dishes. .. . 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE HOME SECRETARY RECEIVES 


STEPHEN put the paper down. 

“They haven’t used my stuff; not that I blame them! 
When I saw him at St. Margaret’s Hospital last night, your 
uncle told me that he had nothing to add to what he had already 
told the police.” 

‘“* How did he look ?”’ asked Mary. 

“Pretty done up. There’s no doubt this thing has knocked 
him hard. I must say, Mary, he had some guts to show up in 
the Hospital again and carry on with his job.” 

“Yes, he always had courage,”’ was the non-committal reply. 

Stephen looked across at his wife. 

““ What’s your view about this, darling ?”’ he asked. 

‘I hope she will be found,” was the reply. 

* But, surely, Mary, you don’t think that es 

“Oh, Stephen, don’t bother me now; I scarcely know what 
to think.” 

Long after she had left the room, Stephen reproached himself 
for being so crude. He ought to have known that Mary would 
have taken this business very much to heart. But did she share 


__ the belief of so many people that the story her uncle had told at 


Scotland Yard was an invention ? 
Stephen already knew what Hector Riding thought—and he 
had an unerring instinct in crime stories. 


Riding might—or again he might not—have changed this view 
could he have seen Rashleigh walking into the Home Office in 
Whitehall at noon that day.. 

The toxicologist’s visit was expected, and he was shown 
straight away into the presence of the Great Man himself. 

His critics (and he had many) declared that Mr. Herbert Hobbs, 
who held the onerous post of Home Secretary in the Simon 
Tatterley Government, was much too big for his boots. This 
perhaps, was not surprising, seeing that Mr. Hobbs, a small, 
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rotund, tightly buttoned-up little man, displayed that distressing 
aggressiveness which so often accompanies a deeply developed 
inferiority complex. 

At the same time, Mr. Hobbs (so often lamentably called 
’Obbs), thought a great deal of himself. He had some cause, 
seeing that he had started life as a grocer’s errand boy, and had 
climbed to one of the highest posts in government service. 
Graduating from a loud-mouthed street-orator, he had become 
a leading figure in the local Mechanics’ Institute, before passing 
on to the still more important Trade Union movement. In 
short, Herbert Hobbs was a typical specimen of the modern 
Labour politician, determined to get on at almost any cost, and 
never allowing any grass to grow beneath his feet. True, 
he was finding the present post a series of devastating headaches, 
but he never allowed the fact to become public property, or so 
he fondly believed. 

But, like so many of his class, he had discovered with secret 
dismay that it was a very different thing criticising a Government 
from being in the Government himself ; deep down in his some- 
what paltry soul, he now realised he was a “‘ ham.”’ 

In this, he was little better than many of his colleagues— 
amateurs to a man; but where he differed from them was that 
he made far more noise. 

On this particular morning, he was specially belligerent. 

There were various reasons for this. To begin with, he had 
bullyragged that Rashleigh fellow into coming to see him, 
and once he got him into that room, he was going to give 
him hell. 

What did the chap mean by holding out on the Government 
until now? He should have considered it an honour to have been 
asked by the Prime Minister to assist Sir Arthur Perham in 
trying to discover what poison had been used in the deaths of Sir 
Percival Lympe and Sir Josiah Box. He had never liked 
Lympe—much too pompous and starchy ; but he had liked Box, 
who had gone out of his way time after time to give him publicity. 
Why, it always meant at least half a column in the Trumpeter 
when he went into the country to deliver a week-end political 
speech. Yes, he had liked Box—and he was deters to find 
his murderer and bring him to justice. 
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At this point in his musings, the Home Secretary looked up 
and saw that his secretary had entered the room. 

‘* Professor Rashleigh,”’ announced the menial. 

“Oh, yes—show him in,” replied Herbert Hobbs, putting on 
his official face. 

The caller, if he had been in his usual mood, would have felt 
inclined to smile at the somewhat ridiculous figure who came 
forward to meet him. 

Among his colleagues Herbert Hobbs was known as “ The 
Mouth”; and it was really astonishing how much vocal volume 
could proceed from such a small body. He went into full pro- 
duction now. 

““1’m glad you have decided to come,” he said importantly. 
“I told the Prime Minister that I felt sure you would see 
reason sooner or later. And now, professor, the position is 
this: we are disturbed about this series of murders—‘ the 
multi-coloured deaths,’ as the newspapers have termed them— 
and we wish for your full co-operation. Are you now prepared 
to give us that full co-operation ? ”’ 

*“* Yes, sir,’”’ was the reply; ‘“‘ I should have done so before, 
but I have had a great deal of worry lately.” 

Herbert Hobbs pursed his lips. 

“* Quite so, quite so,”’ he muttered, tossing back the hair from 
his forehead. Though he was a Cabinet Minister, Hobbs kept 
reasonably in touch with what was going on in the world, and 
he knew, therefore, that the newspapers that morning had 
printed a sensational report of his visitor’s mistress having 
suddenly and mysteriously disappeared. 

“* We all have our worries, professor,” he went on, his voice 
getting into “ high ” again; “‘ but it is our duty as good citizens 
to forget them as much as possible, and concentrate on the 
important things. Now, this is the question I want to put to 
you, professor: should there be another of these terrible 
occurrences—should another public figure be cut down in the 
full power of his strength—would you be prepared to co- 
operate with us and devote what time is necessary to try to 
solve the problem ?”’ 

“TIT would.” 

Herbert Hobbs became as gracious as he knew how. 
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“Thank you, professor.” 

He might have been Royalty acknowledging a service done by 
a humble but faithful subject. 

““And where can we find you in such an emergency, 
professor?” 

““g99 Wimpole Street will always find me.” 

“Thank you once again, professor.” The Great Man 
actually held out his hand to be shaken. 

Once the visitor had gone, the Home Secretary got through © 
to Scotland Yard. 

“TI have just had a talk with Professor Rashleigh,”’ he told 
the Commissioner, “ and the man is obviously worried sick over 
this business of the disappearance of his—the nurse, Melville, 
I mean. Put the stop on as much as you can about that ; what 
I mean is: don’t worry the fellow. He has promised his full 
co-operation in the matter of the poisonings, and if anything 
further should happen, he will place himself at our disposal. 
I hope you understand, Sir Robert ? ”’ 

Sir Robert Wayne, the Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, 
groaned. ~ 

It was a very quiet groan, but Herbert Hobbs had quick 
ears. 

‘“'What’s that ? What’s that ?”’ he enquired irritably. 

‘“‘T quite understand, Mr. Secretary,”’ replied the Commis- 
sioner, pulling himself together ; “‘ in any case, I have no doubt 
the girl will soon be found. Unless, of course es 

** Unless—what ? ” 

“Unless she’s dead,” replied the Police Commissioner. 

Vem, yes, well... .” 

Herbert Hobbs, not wishing to pursue the subject, rang off. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE INVITATION 


STEPHEN read the letter twice before passing it over to his wife. 
“It’s from your uncle,” he said. 
Mary took the letter and read it carefully. 


Dear Saint, 

I am sorry I could not be of more service to you 
yesterday, but I was very rushed. JI am returning to Graff- 
hurst later to-day, and I should be pleased to see you down 
there if you can spare the time. I believe I have a theory 
about the murders of Lympe and Box, which you might find 
interesting. 

Will you please give my kindest love to Mary, and tell her 
I hope to look in at King’s Bench Walk when I return from 
the country ? 
Yours sincerely, 


Ogilvie Rashleigh. 


““He sounds very friendly—I wonder why?” commented 
Mary as she passed back the letter. 

Stephen laughed. 

“What a cold-blooded little wretch you are, darling!” he 
rejoined. “‘ What’s on your mind ?” 

‘Well, I can’t quite understand his sudden change of front,”’ 
' she said; “from hating you like poison, he now evidently 
wants to be friends.”’ 

Stephen looked at the letter again. 

“It’s quite possible that this business over Sandra Melville 
has given him such a jolt that he’s been compelled to take a 
good look at himself. How’s that for a theory ?”’ 

Mary would not be drawn. 

“You may be right, dear,” she replied, but without conviction 


“are you going down to Graffhurst ?”’ 
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‘““T shall put it up to Riding when I go over to the office 
in a minute or two; but I have no doubt what the answer 
will be.”’ 

“ He'll tell you to go, of course.” 

“Yes.” He looked at the letter again. “‘ I’m sorry your 
uncle didn’t ask you to come with me.”’ 

Mary shook her head. 

“IT shouldn’t have gone in any case,”’ she replied with deter- 
mination ; ‘‘ somehow Es 

‘* What’s the matter now, darling ? ” 

“Oh, nothing,” she said evasively ; “I dare say I’m being 
entirely wrong. Well, I must go out to the shops.”’ 

Crossing to the other side of the table, she bent her lovely 
face, kissed him on the lips, and then was away. 


c¢ 


““Of course you must go!” said the news-editor; “and 
stay down there with him until you have got the whole story. 
There’s more in this than appears on the surface, in my 
opinion,” Riding wound up. “So, go straight back to the flat, 
pack a bag, and get down to Graffhurst by the first train. 
Before you call at Lime Cottage, make a few enquiries in the 
village ; you needn’t say who you are; nobody will know that 
you are a reporter. And get me on the ’phone the first thing 
in the morning.”’ 

Back at King’s Bench Walk, Stephen packed a few things for 
the night, and left a note for Mary: 


Darling, 

I am just off to Graffhurst. As I thought, Riding 
wants me to go—and I must stay there until I get the whole 
story, as he calls it. 

All my love, darling. 
Stephen. 


‘ During the ninety minutes’ train journey (he had to change 
from the main Portsmouth line at Pulborough) Stephen debated 
several points. ; 

The first and most important was this: was there any doubt 
but what Sandra Mews had gone to Graffhurst two days 
before ? 
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When he reached the little station five miles from the village, 
he went to the station-master’s office. 

‘Excuse me bothering you,” he said, putting on his best 
smile, ‘“‘ but I wonder if you could tell me if a friend of mine was 
here the day before yesterday ? A young lady 

The station-master, a thick-set man with a straggling ginger 
moustache, looked up from the papers he was studying, and 
stared at the speaker. 

*‘ And who may you be, sir, if I may ask ?”’ he enquired. 

““ My name is Saint.” 

The rustic chuckled. 

“Saint, eh? That’s a funny one.” 

““Isn’t it ?”’ replied the reporter, unruffled. 

And having thus established a more or less amicable relation, 
he repeated his question. 

“A young lady, you said? [Il ask Bill; he'll know.” 

Going out of the door, the station-master bawled, “ Bill! ” 

‘“ Comin’,”’ answered a raucous voice ; and going to the door 
himself, Stephen saw a tall, gangling figure start lurching towards 
them. 

*“* Bill *ll know all about it,” said the station-master, like a 
Field-Marshall passing a compliment to a divisional general. 
‘* Bill,’ he went on, for the porter now was only a yard away, 
“this gen’l’man wants to know if a friend of his came ’ere some 
time the day before yesterday.” 

‘The porter pushed his hat back on his head. 

' “ Lady or gen’!’man ? ” he asked. 

‘“* A young lady—and a very pretty one, too,” said the reporter, 
now taking charge; “‘if she came at all, she came down some- 
time in the morning.” 

‘“‘ Aah,” returned the porter, “‘ then she must have been the 
one who got here on the 10.55. And if she did, Dan probably 
drove her to wherever she went.’ 

“Who’s Dan ?”’ 

“Dan!” The porter’s eyes opened as though he felt he was 
dealing with a congenital idiot. “‘ Everybody round ’ere knows 
Dan,” he returned ; “‘ he’s the man with the ’ired car.” 

“Is he about here now ?”’ 

“‘T expect so, unless he’s got a fare. . . . This way, sir,” 
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continued the somewhat grotesque employé of the British 
Railways. 

‘Thank you, station-master ; I’m very much obliged to you,” — 
Stephen said to the senior official, before going off by the side 
of the porter. 

A minute later, he was talking to a stoop-shouldered, weedy 
figure whom he would have recognised at once as the driver of 
the hired car, even if the battered Morris had not been close by. 

“Dan, I want to ask ’e somethin’: did you drive a young 
lady—a very pretty young lady—anywhere from the 10.55 the 
day before yesterday ?”’ asked the porter. 

The reply was prompt, and from Stephen’s point of view, 
satisfactory. 

“Yes, I drove her to Graffhurst—Lime Cottage.” 

“Thank you, porter.” Stephen put a couple of half-crowns 
in the dirty hand, and then turned to the taxi-driver. 3 

““T want to go to Graffhurst myself,” he said; “if you 
don’t mind, Ill sit in front with you.” 

“* Just as you like, sir,’’ replied the charicteer. 

A couple of minutes later they were on their way. 

‘Where in particular do ’e want to go in Graffhurst, sir ? ” 
asked the driver, as they swung out of the road leading from the — 
station, and turned to the left. 

“Ts there a pub in the place ?” 

ce Veo’ 

‘Then that will do. Perhaps when we get there, driver, you 
could do with a drink.” 

*“T never say ‘no’ to a pint of beer, sir.” 

It took a matter of twenty minutes or so to complete the 
journey, and during that time the reporter plied the driver with 
as many questions as he thought politic; he didn’t want to 
arouse the man’s suspicions in any way. 

But he gained information which he thought might prove — 
useful later. 

Yes, he (Dan) knew Mr. Rashleigh. . . . Real good sort he was, 
not like some of these’ jumped-up stink-pots who never had a 
civil word for the likes of ’e. . . . Yes, he’d driven Mr. Rash- 
leigh many times to Lime Cottage, and he hoped he’d drive 
him a good many times more, too. 
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The young lady ? He’d never driven her before—oh, yes, he 
had; he remembered now, he’d driven her from the station 


about a week before. . . . She hadn’t stayed very long then— 
about half an hour or so—and then she was out again. Seemed 
upset, like. .. . He didn’t know what had happened, of course ; 


but she certainly had seemed kind of worried and angry... . 
Real nice young lady tho’ she was; very handsome with her 
tips. 

Well, that was as far as Stephen felt he could go. He had 
established one very important fact, namely, that Sandra Mel- 
ville had actually gone to the cottage two days before; which 
meant, in turn, that the story Rashleigh had told the police was 
true. Up to that point, at any rate. 

‘“‘ Did the young lady seem worried the last time you drove 
her, driver ?’”’ he asked. ‘“‘I’Il tell you the reason I’m asking: 
she’s a friend of my wife, and she hasn’t been in too good health 
lately.” 

“Well, now you come to mention it, sir,’ replied Dan, “ she 
didn’t seem too perky-like yesterday ; it was as though she had 
something on her mind, if you can follow me.” 

** Yes, and that’s just what I thought. You didn’t drive her 
back to the station, I suppose ?”’ 

‘“‘ No, sir; she had a little bag in her hand, and I presoomed 
that she was going to stay a night or two. Some said as how 
she was Mr. Rashleigh’s special piece,’’ Dan said ; ‘‘ but, there, 
I don’t suppose this part of the world’s any different from any 
other ; people with dirty mouths and dirty minds be every- 
where ; that’s my experience.” 

“And mine too,” supported his fare; but did not carry that 
particular point any further. 


Arrived at the Black Bear—which Dan had told him was the 
_only public-house within a three-mile radius—he redeemed his 
promise of standing the driver a pint, and ordered one for 
himself. | 

At that time of day, there were very few customers in the bar, 
but those men were discussing with the landlord the front-page 
story in his own paper 

There was the Banner spread out on the bar, with one of the 
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men—a tall, military-looking figure, dressed in a tweed shooting 
jacket and shabby riding-breeches—reading out the story. 

‘Tt doesn’t look too good to me,”’ said this man, after he had 
come to the end; ‘“‘ that’s the worst of these hole-and-corner 
affairs. . . . Hello, Rashleigh,”’ said the same man cordially, as, 
nudged by his nearest companion, he turned to see the professor 
in the doorway of the bar. 

Rashleigh ignored the speaker, and crossed to Saint. 

‘*T left a note tied to the door-knocker of the cottage in case 
I missed you,” he said very pleasantly ; ‘‘ have you been here 
long ?”’ 

‘Just arrived. What will you have ?” 

“* Oh, my usual,’ was the reply. 

‘Well, if you don’t mind, sir, Pil be getting on,” said the 
driver, putting down his glass. 

“* Good day, Dan,” remarked Rashleigh. 

*“‘ Good day to ’e, zur,” returned the driver. 

After the man had gone, Stephen wondered if Rashleigh’s 
self-control would hold: there was no possible doubt that he 
had overheard the tall man’s remarks about hole-and-corner 
affairs ; and, in the circumstances, he could not help realising 
that, with the front page of the Daily Banner spread out on the 
bar-counter, the other must have been commenting on the dis- 
appearance of Sandra Melville. 

But nothing untoward happened. Rashleigh seemed quite © 
unperturbed, and the others, in consideration of his presence, 
refrained from pursuing the subject, though it was obvious that 
they were bursting to ask Rashleigh any number of questions. 

His drink finished, Rashleigh asked the younger man if he 
would have another, and when Saint replied, ‘‘ No, thanks, not 
now, suggested adjourning to the cottage. 

‘““T’ve got some grub in,”’ he said, as they walked along the 
main village street. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE CHAMBER OF HORRORS 


OGILVIE RASHLEIGH was being the perfect host. 

*“* Tm glad you can stay the night, my boy,” he said with every 
evidence of sincerity ; “‘ this will give us a good chance to get 
to know each other better. I’m sorry now that I have been so 
difficult about your marriage to Mary ; but the whole thing was 
so sudden that I’m afraid I was unable to reconcile myself to 
losing her—I’ve always been very fond of Mary, you know, 
and very grateful to her for what she did for me at Wimpole 
Street.” 

Supper was over, and the two men now sat opposite each other 
on either side of a blazing log-fire. 

Stephen felt that he had to reply in kind. 

“Tm glad, sir, that you feel differently about our marriage,” 
he said ; ‘‘ it worried Mary, I know, that you were against us. 
Of course, it was a very quick affair, but we both felt that we 
wanted to be married as quickly as possible. You see, sir, 
we were very much in love.” 

Rashleigh smiled. 

“Of course you were! I could see that myself. And I 
suppose that was one of the reasons why—well, it sounds silly, 
I dare say, but I suppose I was the least bit jealous. But 
after I had made a few enquiries about you, I realised that 
I had been wrong; and now I feel very thankful that 
Mary should have chosen so well. We'll have a drink on it, 
shall we?” 

‘If you don’t mind, sir, not just yet ; I want to have a little 
talk with you first, if it’s quite convenient.” 
Stephen, always the reporter, felt in duty bound to get his story 
out of the medical-scientist before the latter became sozzled, as 

was quite likely to be the case before the night was out. 

Rashleigh shot him a quick look of veiled resentment. 

‘€ Oh, very well,” he said somewhat sharply ; ‘‘ what is it you 
want to talk about ? ” 
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‘Well, you promised in your letter that you’d tell me 
something about those murders. You had an _ interesting 
theory, as you put it.” 

“So Ihave. And I'll tell you all about it after we have had 
a drink—and not before.”’ 

That seemed fair enough, and Stephen felt he could raise no 
further objection. 

‘“‘ Excuse me for a minute; the stuff’s in the kitchen,” said 

Rashleigh. 
- When his host returned to the sitting-room a few minutes 
later, the man appeared very excited. Stephen did a bit of 
speculating, and then put this down to the fact that Rashleigh 
had probably had a quick one whilst he had been away. 


The medical-scientist was carrying a tray on which were a 


bottle of whisky, a syphon of soda, and two glasses already 
charged. 

‘“‘ Here you are, my boy,” he said invitingly, passing one of the 
glasses over. “* Now, here is my toast: ‘ Long life and happi- 
ness to you both ’.” 

Without waiting for any reply, Rashleigh downed his own 
drink, and Stephen felt compelled to follow suit. 

After half-emptying his own glass, he put it down on the floor 
by the side of his chair. 


‘““By Jove, that was pretty strong!’’ he commented—and 
then looking at his host, he saw, to his astonishment, that 
Rashleigh’s face had begun to revolve. ... “I say,” he 


muttered—but almost immediately afterwards darkness came, 
blotting out everything. 


‘* How are you feeling now?” 


& 


It was Rashleigh speaking—there could be no doubt about 


that, because he was able to see the man’s face hazily—but 
the tone used was not one of sympathetic enquiry, but of 
sardonic interest. 

Alarmed, the reporter tried to get up from the reclining 


position in which he found himself ; but movement of any kind 


proved impossible. 
He lost his temper. 
“What’s going on here?” he demanded; but the only 
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answer he received was a laugh which jarred every nerve in his 
body. 

‘You'll soon find out,” returned Rashleigh ; and now that 
he was able to see the man more clearly, the reporter noticed 
that the scientist’s face was distorted: this was the face of a 
madman—the face of a murderer... . 

Then everything—or practically everything—became clear. 

Rashleigh had sent him that note because he had wanted to 
get him down to the cottage, and, having got him down, he 
had doped his drink. 

Why? For what purpose? He could only guess, but the 
guess chilled his blood. 

_“*T don’t know what you think you are playing at,” he said ; 
“but I warn you, Mr. Rashleigh, that I’m not going to stand 
for this sort of thing.” 

The words were greeted by another discordant laugh. 

Looking down, Stephen now noted that he was bound to a 
kind of truckle-bed by strong cord; he was like a chicken 
prepared for the oven, unable to move hand or foot. 

Glancing round, he decided that he must be in some kind of 
underground room. ‘The air was hot and stifling. Running 
along one side—to the right of him—were several wooden 
shelves. On these were a large number of glass jars. They 
reminded him of his schoolboy-days when he caught “ tiddlers.”’ 

But he knew that these glass jars must contain something far 
more deadly than the spoils of his early “ fishing’ days; they 
wouldn’t be there otherwise. 

*“* Of course, you’re wondering what all this is about, my dear 
Mr. Reporter,” said the man whose voice dripped venom ; 
“‘ and it is only fair, I suppose, to explain matters. But as there 
is no fear of our being interrupted, I shall take my time.” 

The laugh which followed made the listener shudder. For 
Stephen, although bearing in mind the fact that Rashleigh hated 
him for a variety of reasons—his marriage to Mary, his being 
a reporter, and, perhaps, on even more personal grounds— 
could not explain to himself the cruelty in the scientist’s manner. 
Waoless ... 

“ First, let me tell you what this place is. It’s an air-raid 
shelter, built by the former owner of Lime Cottage. I use it 
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for a very different reason; I won’t tell you what that reason — 
is for the time being, because it might spoil my story. But 
this room is going to be your death-chamber—make no mistake 
about that ! 

“You see those glass jars? They hold some very interesting 
exhibits—spiders. I love spiders. ‘These are spiders of a very 
rare and valuable kind. They are all very, very poisonous.” 

The listener felt that he was beginning to see some kind of 
daylight. 

‘“Do you use them?” he asked, and was surprised to find 
his voice comparatively steady. 

The reply was emphatic. 

‘Of course, I use them! I’m a practical man. I have used 
two already, with highly satisfactory results—one on that fatuous 
fool, the Right Hon. Percival Lympe, and the other on Sir 
Josiah Box. The third, my dear Mr. Reporter, I shall use 
on... you.” 

‘“* So you are the murderer ?”’ 

** Yes, I am the murderer.” 

‘* IT had an idea you were.” | 

In spite of his awful position, the predominating instinct of 
the journalist forced Stephen to carry on this extraordinary 
conversation. 

** Why did you want to kill those two men ?”’ he asked. 

‘It’s a long story, but I'll make it as brief as I can. Many 
years ago I fell in love with a girl. We were going to be 
married. But, on the eve of the wedding, she sent me a letter, 
saying that she was going to marry another medical man.”’ 

‘“‘ Sir Arthur Perham ?”’ put in the prisoner. 

Rashleigh nodded. 

‘* How did you know ? ”’ | 

‘‘ By putting two and two together. But carry on; this is 
very interesting.” 

‘“‘ After the break-up of my little romance, I went abroad. 
I was beginning to make a name as a toxicologist, and I travelled 
widely and studied hard. When I got to California, during my 
three years’ stay in America, I made the acquaintance of a man 
who had an extraordinary enthusiasm for spiders. He was a 
toxicologist, like myself, and he made me share his hobby and 
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infected me—not with the poison from his spiders, but with 
love for the little devils themselves. 

“ After leaving California, I went to Central America; lots 
of queer and unpleasant things can be found in Central America. 
Thanks to the Californian toxicologist, I knew exactly where to 
go, and I found three perfectly marvellous new species. One 
{ have called Thanatos Callidus, which, roughly translated, 
means “perfect death.” Another I have called Thanatos 
Horribilis. ‘The first I used on Lympe, and the second I used 
on Box. The third—and the best of the lot—I have been 
keeping for you.” 

“How kind! And what colour shall I turn when I die?” 
_“**A vivid scarlet, my dear fellow !—a very vivid scarlet ! 
The police, when they arrive, will have a bit of a shock, I can 
assure you, and I am fully confident that your editor will raise 
the price for information received, from {£25,000 to at least a 
£100,000 : it should be worth it.” 

‘“ Have you thought of Mary in all this ? ” 

Rashleigh scowled. 

‘‘ Mary must suffer like the rest of humanity—life is full of 
hazards, as any competent doctor will tell you—and she 
deliberately defied me. So she must take the consequences.” 

** And you yourself ?”’ 

** 'That’s my business,” was the curt reply. 

“It is very essentially your business,’ returned Stephen ; 
“where you made a mistake, Mr. Rashleigh, was in killing your 
mistress.” 

“‘ Who says I killed her?” 

“I do. And I shouldn’t be surprised if she isn’t buried 
somewhere in this garden. ‘That’s one of the reasons why you 
got me down here, I take it? Apart from your insenate hatred 
of me, your determination to punish Mary, and your inhuman 
attitude to human life generally, you were afraid that I should 
form my own conclusions about the missing nurse? Can you 
- deny that ?”’ 

“You won’t be able to print your information, anyway,” and 
the stifling atmosphere was rent again by a discordant laugh. 
‘“‘ Now that I’ve got such an attentive audience, it would be a 
shame if I didn’t explain a little more about my pets.” 

ot 
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Rashleigh motioned to the many jars on the wooden shelves 
to the right side of the shelter. 

‘‘ Each jar contains a very fine specimen of a lethal spider. — 
If you were able to examine the jars, you would find that each 
has a well-fitted insulated lid. In each lid there is a cork-filled 
round hole, into which food, in the form of large flies and other 
insects, is introduced. It is important that the jars, for the 
greater part of the time, should be kept in the dark, or at any 
rate, in a dim light.”’ 

‘* All very interesting, and I’m sorry I shan’t be able to write 
a story about it. Meanwhile, and I suppose my time is 
short——”’ 

‘“‘ Oh, there is no immediate hurry; I like to see you there,” 
was the reply. 

“Thanks! You’re very kind. But before you introduce me 
to the little pet you have specially reserved for my case, I should 
like to know exactly how you killed Lympe and Box.” 

“It was simply done in both cases. And I’m sorry you did 
not show more detective skill in the case of the former.” 

‘* Oh, why ?”’ 

“Well, don’t you remember, that when you interviewed me 
about the Lympe murder, I told you I was talking to the man 
a few minutes before he died ? ”’ 

‘“* Yes, you did ; but what’s that got to do with it ?” 

“Don’t you see? I took along one of my spiders in a strong 
pill-box, and I dropped it down his neck just before I left him.” 

‘But how on earth did you manage that ?”’ said Stephen ; 
‘* weren’t you seen ?”’ 

‘““Of course not. Do you think I’m a fool? I hid the box 
—a very small one—in my left hand whilst engaging him in 
conversation. Nothing could have been simpler.” 

“And Box?” 

‘‘ Well, Box’s case was rather different. You see, though it 
was not generally known, I got to hear that the one hobby he 
had was entomology. He was the crudest kind of amateur, of 
course, with no scientific knowledge whatever, but he was an 
entomologist of a kind, and that proved very useful. 

‘““T sent him the day before a typewritten letter (using a 
fictitious name and address, naturally), saying I had heard he was 
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interested in entomology, and that I should be sending him, 
within a few hours, a rare beetle (I won’t bother to give you the 
scientific name) at his office. That roused his interest, of course ; 
so when the little box arrived, he was all agog to open it. I 
arranged that it should be handed in at his office after he had 
lunched—a man is never so bright, you know, when his stomach 
is stuffed with food—and it all turned out very well.” 

‘* But what about the box ?”’ 

“TI don’t know what happened to the box. I presume he 
threw it into his wastepaper-basket.”’ 

“ Was it never discovered ? ”’ 

“If it was, not the slightest importance could have been 
attached to it, because it was never even mentioned in the news- 
papers.”’ 

‘* And the two spiders ? What happened to them ? ”’ 

** After fulfilling their special function,they scuttled away some- 
where or other, seeking darkness. In both instances, they were 
very small specimens, and, unless they bit somebody, they would 
never have been noticed.” 

“‘Are you mad ?”’ asked the prospective victim. 

“If you mean, am I mad in the sense that the villain in a 
thriller is often described as being ‘ half-crazed ’, the answer is 
‘No.’ As a medical man, I could conscientiously issue a certi- 
ficate for myself to the effect that I am in all essential respects 
entirely sane.” 

“And yet you go about killing people—entirely innocent 
people, too—people who have never done you any harm! Oh, 
I don’t mean myself ; I was referring to Lympe and Box. Why 
did you kill those two men ?”’ 

“TI should have thought it was perfectly obvious. In order 
to humiliate Perham, and make him acknowledge publicly that 
he didn’t really know his job, I had to select people of some 
prominence. If some ordinary person, like a porter at Billings- 
gate Market, had died as a result of the poison in the spider, 
very little notice would have been taken—I doubt if there would 
have been even a two-line paragraph in your Berep apes for 
instance, but——”’ 

‘““Isee. But don’t let me interrupt you.” 

“The case of Box, of course, had the additional advantage 
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in that it was intended as a challenge to you newspaper people. 
That was why I selected a Press lord for my second experiment. 
How I laughed when I read all the stuff in the papers |!—not 
forgetting the £25,000 reward, which the Banner offered to any- 
one who would come forward and give evidence leading to the 
murderer ! ” 

‘““ And you're killing me for private revenge ? ”’ 

“Not entirely. I didn’t like the thought of you earning 
£25,000 blood-money, I must say; and, as you know, I don’t like 
you—but I suppose the chief reason is that I wished to see if the 
little pet I have reserved for my third case is as efficient when — 
put to the real test as its predecessors.” 

‘You said just now, Rashleigh, that you considered yourself 
entirely sane.” 

“Yes, I did; and I stick to it.” 

“I am afraid that plea won’t have much effect on the judge 
and jury.”’ 

““My dear fellow,” was the scoffing reply; “ you don’t 
seriously think I shall ever stand in the dock at the Old Bailey, 
do you?” 

‘“*T think it’s a thousand-to-one chance you will. Listen to 
me for a moment: first of all, the police (who are not nearly 
such fools as they are pictured to be), must have their own 
ideas of the disappearance of Sandra Melville.” 

“‘ People disappear every day of the week ; -you have only got 
to pick up the News of the World to see that for yourself.” 

‘““'That’s true; but most of those people are of the lower 
middle-classes, don’t forget, and Sandra Melville is not only the 
daughter of a very rich man, but is known to have been your. 
mistress—and you are famous.” 

““T’m not worried,’ was the complacent reply; ‘“‘ I saw the 
Home Secretary this morning, and promised to help him if 
another murder should occur. Of course, your body won’t be 
found here; it will be discovered in a wood three miles away.” 

‘‘'You’re as mad as a hatter,’ was the comment; “but 
you haven’t got an earthly chance of getting away with it.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you will inform me why I haven’t ?” 

‘I certainly will. Already, as I say, you must be half under 
suspicion for the disappearance of your mistress. If the girl is 
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not found soon, the police will be nosing round here, and with 
or without your permission, they will be digging up your garden. 
I shan’t be here, unfortunately, to see them do it, but this is 
what will happen, believe me. 

“ All right! On the top of that, a Fleet Street reporter, on 
the staff of a very widely circulated and wealthy newspaper, is 
found dead only a few miles away from this cottage. Now, 
both my editor and the news-editor, as well as Mary, my wife, 
already know that I am down here now. Won’t the authorities 
form their own conclusion, or are you too drunk to realise the 
terrible predicament you will be in ?”’ 

“‘{ think we have done enough talking,’’ replied Rashleigh ; 
and getting up from his chair, began to walk towards the jar- 
laden shelves. 


CHAPTER XXX 
RIDING TO THE RESCUE 


THE mind of Hector Riding was never really absent from Fleet 
Street and the paper he served. 

Which was why, now that he had returned to his bachelor- 
flat, after a dinner at the Horse Shoe restaurant in Tottenham 
Court Road, he began thinking about Stephen Saint and the 
mission on which he had sent him that afternoon. 

He had kept. his view of the Sandra Melville disappear- 
ance from the reporter because he did not want his mind — 
side-tracked. ‘The important part of the assignment was to try 
to get some statement from Rashleigh which would have a 
vital bearing on what was still the best story of the day. 

True, the ‘‘ multi-coloured murders,” as the Banner had called 
them, had been put somewhat in the shade by the mysterious 
vanishing of the most beautiful nurse in London, but 

He had got so far with his thoughts, when he heard a violent 
ringing of the front-door bell. 

Wondering who it could be, he got up and walked into the 
tiny hall. 

As he opened the door, a young woman nearly feil into his 
arms. 

“* Excuse me,”’ said an agitated voice. 

The news-editor of the Daily Banner might have taken his 
usual cynical view of the situation if he had not recognised the 
speaker. 

It was Mary Saint. 

‘‘ Why, whatever’s the matter, my dear?” he said in so 
kindly a voice that none of his intimates would have been able 
to recognise it. ‘‘ Are you in trouble of some sort ? ”’ 

Sy Gs Loam 

“Then come in.” He took her arm, and led her into the 
comfortable sitting-room. 

‘““ Now, sit down and tell me all about it. But take your 
time ; there’s no hurry.” 
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“But there zs!” she replied, with fresh agitation; “ every 
minute is valuable! ‘That’s why I came to you. . . . Oh, Mr. 
_ Riding, you must think me mad, but a 

““ Now, calm yourself,” he said steadily ; ‘‘ believe me, you'll 
be better able to face whatever it is if you keep calm. May 
I give you a little drink ? ” 

She shook her head. 

“No. I won’t have anything, thank you. It’s... 
Stephen...” 

“What about him?” The news-editor was instantly on 
the alert. 

‘“‘1’m sure he’s in terrible danger!” she replied ; “‘ it’s been 
on my mind ever since I read his note this afternoon, saying 
he was going down to Graffhurst. . . .” 

** But why should he be in danger ? He went down to inter- 
view your uncle, Professor Rashleigh. I sent him myself.” 

But as he spoke, Riding’s heart gave a sharp jump. This 
girl must have come to the same conclusion as himself, although 
she had worked along independent lines ! 

‘‘ Why should you think Stephen is in danger?” he repeated. 

“T don’t think—I knew!” and she beat her clenched fists 
against her breast; “‘ I know it here, in my heart! ... Mr. 
Riding, don’t think I’m a fool! I want you to help me.” 

“And I will, my dear. Of course, I will. Just say what 
you wish me to do.” 

_ “JT must go down to Graffhurst. I must see Stephen. I must 
know that he is still all right.” 

“Tll come with you; I expect I can get a car from the 
nearest garage.” 

He walked over to the telephone, dialled a number, and spoke 
into the mouthpiece quickly. 

“Yes, the man with the car will be round in five minutes,” 
he said a minute later; ‘‘ have you eaten anything ? ” 

She shook her head. 

“There you are, you see!” Riding said; and now he might 
have turned himself into a fussy maiden aunt; “‘ you must 
have some food; I’ll cut a few sandwiches. We’ll eat them on 


the way down.” 
* + * _* * # 
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Seeing the nervous state she was in, Riding would have been 
content to keep silent during the ride, but Mary felt she had to 
talk. 

“‘T ought to have come to you before,” she said breathlessly ; 
““for I’ve been afraid all along that the man who murdered 


Lympe and Josiah Box was . . . my uncle.” 
‘* What made you think that ? ”’ 
“Instinct, I suppose! . .. And there were the facts. To 


begin with, there was his insensate hatred of Sir Arthur Perham. 
That should have given me a clue. And then, don’t forget, 
Mr. Riding, I lived in the same house with him for several 
months. I think he has been abnormal for some time.” 

“You would have made a good reporter, Mary,” the news- 
editor told her. ‘‘ But suppose you are right? Suppose these 
awful crimes can be pinned on your uncle ?—the publicity 1s 
bound to recoil on you.’ 

“That doesn’t matter. Nothing matters now except Stephen 

Oh, why didn’t I do something before ?”’ 

“You mustn’t reproach yourself. Nothing has happened 
to your husband. Even assuming that we are both right (and 
I am inclined to agree that your surmise is true), Rashleigh — 
wouldn’t be such a fool as to——” 

‘But how do you know? He was ‘ fool enough’ to kill two 
of the most prominent men in the country—that is, assuming 
we are right. And he hates Stephen—he hated him from the 
beginning. He said the foulest things about him. The note was 
just a blind. . . . I can see it all now. Oh, why had I gone out 
shopping ? Why wasn’t I home when Stephen came back from 
the office ? I could have told him then what I thought.” 

‘““Once again, Mary, my dear, you mustn’t reproach yourself, 
you really mustn’t,” replied the news-editor ; ‘‘ supposing you 
had told Stephen, he couldn’t have listened to you. He had a 
job to do, and he is much too good a reporter to have funked it.” 

“Yes, I know. . . . But, now I have started thinking, all 
sorts of things crop up in my mind. For instance, why didn’t my 
uncle ever invite me down to his cottage ? He always said that 
it was rough living down there—too rough for me—but there 
must have been another reason: he had a secret. Yes, that’s it 

. he had a secret,’”’ her voice rising excitedly ; “‘ and it was 
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because he was afraid that I should discover that secret that 
he wouldn’t let me accompany him when he went down to 
Graffhurst.” | 

Riding, still playing the part of a benevolent uncle, patted her 
on the shoulder. 

“Well, we'll see if you’re right,” he said firmly; “‘and now, 
what about those sandwiches I brought with me. We'll have 
a picnic supper, shall we ? ” 


The driver spoke despondently. 

“Tm sorry, sir, but I’m afraid I can’t take you any farther in 
this car. ‘The engine has seized, and I can’t do anything about 
it without help from a garage. I don’t know, I’m sure, how it 
came to happen just now ; the car’s been in use most of the day.” 

Mary became almost hysterical. 

““ But we can’t stop here ; we must get on!”’ she cried. 

Riding, who, in the ordinary way, would have lifted the roof 
off, spoke calmly. 

** You know this district, driver ?’ he asked. 

The man shook his head. 

** Tm afraid I don’t, sir ; it’s quite off my beat.” 

*“ Well, we shall have to get some help from somewhere, or 
—another car; there’s nothing else for it. Look, there’s some- 
body coming down the road now. Ask him if there’s a garage 
anywhere near ?”’ 

The driver got out from his seat. They saw him talking 
earnestly to a middle-aged man, who now came forward to speak 
to them himself. 

“ Yes, there is a garage, sir, about a quarter of a mile up the 
road,” the stranger said ; ‘the man who runs it is called Joe 
Grimes. He’s got a couple of cars, and would be only too pleased 
to help you, I feel sure. Just mention my name, Samuel 
Hepburn.” 

* Oh, thank you—thank you! ”’ said Mary fervently. 

“ Delighted, madam,” said the man, raising his hat politely 
before walking away. 


“We were lucky,’ commented Riding, as they got into the 
fresh car. 
12 
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“Yes. But we’ve lost half an hour,” replied Mary, her mind © 
fixed on the main objective. ‘‘ What’s the time now, Mr. 
Riding ? ”’ 

““ Quarter-past nine.” 

She gave a cry of alarm. 

‘And Stephen has been down there for hours,”’ she said. 

The news-editor, reaching out, took her hand. 

‘“‘ Courage, my dear, courage!” he urged. “I know exactly 
what you are feeling, but we have to keep calm.” 

“T know.” 

‘Don’t say any more. [I still think that Rashleigh wouldn’t 
be such a fool as to try anything with a London-newspaper 
reporter.” 

Forty minutes later, they pulled up at a public-house. 

*“'This is the Black Bear,’’ announced the fresh driver, Joe 
Grimes, who had agreed to drive them in his own car; “the 
young lady will be quite all right here.” | 

“Come along,”’ said Riding. 

‘Why do you want to stop ?’”’ she asked. 

“‘ I want to leave you here, Mary—I’m sure it’s the best thing 
—while I go on to the cottage.” 

“Alone ?”’ 

ceé Yes.’ 

** But 

For the first time since she had called at his flat, Riding became 
masterful. 

‘“‘ Now, no more nonsense, please,” he said firmly. ‘‘ I’ve been 
thinking this all out, and I’m convinced that you must stay here. 
You couldn’t do anything if you came with me—and you might 
be very distressed. You might even faint, or something.” 

‘* No, I shouldn’t do that.”’ 

“Meanwhile, we’re losing time,’ he commented by way of 
finishing the argument. 

‘Oh, all right; if you think I should,’”’ and she got out of 
the car. 

“J shan’t be long, driver; what did you say the name of 
the landlord is ?”’ | 

“‘ Bert Timms,” was the reply. 

“Thank you. Come along, Mary.” 
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Together they entered the public-house, and found themselves 
in a crowded bar. 

The man behind the bar, a round, short, stocky figure with 
a good-humoured face, looked up and gave them a greeting. 

‘“* Good evening, zur; good evening, miss.” 

Accustomed, as an old reporter, to dealing with all kinds of 
people, Riding took easy command of the situation. 

“Could I see you for a moment, landlord ?”’ he asked; “‘ if 
you're not too busy, that is—it’s important.” 

“Certainly, zur! ... Peggy,’ he went on to call, “ come 
down and look after the bar for a minute or so, will ’e, my 
dear.”’ 


It was soon arranged; that good-humoured face was not a 
delusion ; directly the matter was put to him, the landlord 
acquiesced. 

*“‘ Certainly, the young lady can stop here, zur,”’ he stated. 
* She can go into the sitting-room, where there’s a nice fire.”’ 


As he stepped into the road, Riding was conscious that a man 
was close behind him. 

He turned quickly. 

*‘ Excuse me, sir,’ said a voice, “‘ but did I hear you say 
that you were going along to see Professor Rashleigh ? ” 

** What’s that to do with you?”’ The news-editor was on 
the defensive at once. 

‘“‘[ have a very good reason for asking, sir,’ 
** T’m in the C.I.D. of Scotland Yard.” 

By now Riding had been able to get a good view of the 
speaker. He was a tall, quietly dressed man of thirty-five or so, 
and had “ detective’ written all over him. 

“And I’m the news-editor of the Daily Banner,” he said 
more equably ; “‘ but what are you doing down here enquiring 
about Professor Rashleigh ?”’ 

““T’ve a very good reason for coming, sir,’’ was the answer ; 
*‘ but whether I ought to tell you just now is another matter.” 

“Well, I’m going along to Rashleigh’s cottage in this car,” 
said Riding, determined to put an end to the not very satis- 
factory conversation, “and you’d better come with me.” Now 


> 


was the reply: 
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that he had had time to ponder the situation, he decided that 
he would be very glad to have the other man’s company. 

“Thank you, sir; I may say that I passed the cottage half 
an hour ago, and there seemed to be no one at home. And 
yet they told me in the pub that Rashleigh was in there at tea- 
time with a young man z= 

“One of our reporters, Mr. Saint,” supplemented the news- 
editor ; “‘ he’s married to Rashleigh’s niece.” 

By this time the driver of the car had opened the door and 
the two men stepped in. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
MURDER MOST FOUL 


*“‘ WELL,” said the detective, “‘ the place is empty.” 

Riding felt a sudden attack of fear. 

“We must break in,” he replied tersely; “‘ as a matter of 
fact—by the way, what’s your name ? ” 

“* Sergeant Payne.” 

‘Well, sergeant, I don’t mind telling you now that I came 
down here to-night with Professor Rashleigh’s niece because 
I’m afraid something is going to happen.” 

“To your reporter ?”’ 

€¢ Yes.”’ 

The other coughed. 

“Since you’ve given me your confidence, Mr. Riding, [Il 
give you mine,” he said. ‘“‘ The professor came up to the Yard 
yesterday morning and told a story to Chief-Inspector Meatyard 
which may or may not have been true.” 

“About that girl-friend of his who disappeared, and is 
supposed to have lost her memory ?”’ 

The other nodded. ; 

** Of course, the inspector told him that the girl would be 
found—but he sent me down here to make some enquiries.” 

** What precisely does that mean ? ” 

“It means that I’ve been sent down here to keep an eye 
on Professor Rashleigh; that’s the sum and substance of 
ao oRit-.: 

“* You suspect that he’s done away with the girl himself ? ” 

Sergeant Payne shrugged his broad shoulders. 

“'That’s going a bit too far without any direct evidence; 
but it’s a possibility that can’t be ruled out. That’s why I’m 
here.”’ 

“Well, we musn’t waste any more time; I’m as anxious as 
you are-—probably more so. If what you think is true, then he 
won't stop at one murder.” 

Riding tried the front door of the cottage again, but it was 
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still immovable. He was about to put his shoulder to it, in a 
vain attempt to break it down, when the detective stopped him. 

““T’ve got a bunch of keys here,”’ said the sergeant ; “ unless 
the door is bolted, one of them may fit.” 

After five minutes’ effort, the sergeant shook his head. 

‘It must be bolted from the inside,” he stated; ‘‘ the only 
thing now is to try a window. Perhaps I ought to have done 
that before; but there was a chance, of course, that Rashleigh 
was out visiting a friend, and e 

Riding broke in impatiently. 

‘We can’t wait any longer, sergeant ; you’re a younger man 
than Iam; if you got on my shoulders, do you think you could 
get into that window over the porch ?”’ 

‘It wouldn’t be the first time I’ve tried that sort of thing,” 
said the other. | 


By the light of the electric torch which the detective switched 
on, they were able to take a quick survey of the bedroom. 

“Why hasn’t this bed been made ?”’ asked the C.I.D. man. 

“Probably just carelessness on the part of Rashleigh—this 
must be his room, I should think.” 

“* Or the room which that girl occupied,” countered the other. 
‘* Hello, what’s this ? ”’ 

He bent down and picked up a crumpled piece of paper from 
beneath the bed. Putting the torch down on a chest-of-drawers, 
he smoothed the paper out and after a couple of minutes handed ~ 
it to his companion. 

“I'd like to know what you make of this, Mr. Riding,” he 
said. 

The news-editor read : 


If anything should happen to me, go straight to the atr-raid 
shelter in the garden. 


‘Who could have written this ?’’ he asked sharply. 

“IT wouldn’t know,” was the reply; “ but this is a woman’s 
writing all right—don’t you agree ?”’ | 

‘Yes, it’s undoubtedly a woman’s writing. . . . Sergeant,” 
went on Riding, catching hold of the other man’s arm, “that 
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note must have been- written by the missing girl, Sandra 
Melville!” 

“Yes, . . . but why did she write it, and having written it, 
why didn’t she post it?” 

“There may be a dozen answers to each of those questions, 
sergeant,’ replied the news-editor ; “‘ but I think it’s sufficient 
for us that she was afraid Rashleigh might attack her, and she 
felt driven to make sure that he wouldn’t get away with it, even 
if she wasn’t able to talk any more.” 

‘* But wouldn’t Rashleigh have found this note ? ”’ 

‘“ Not necessarily ; let’s suppose for a moment, sergeant,{that 
he murdered her for some reason or other—something connected 
with the air-raid shelter, as this note suggests,—and that after 
having done it he lost his head ; the very fact that the bed hasn’t 
been made goes to prove that.” 

‘* Well, I don’t suppose we shall ever know, but—we certainly 
have got to get into that air-raid shelter.”’ 

‘“* My God, we have!’ supported Riding, attacked by a second 
and even more unnerving wave of fear. 


Stephen watched in terrible fascination the short stick covered 
in chamois leather which his enemy was gradually advancing 
towards him. Near the top was a small spider. 

“This little pet of mine is a _ special favourite,’ he 
heard Rashleigh say, ‘‘and I have devoted some years to its 
perfection. I won’t bother you with the scientific terms, but you 
must take my word for it that this is one of the two most deadly 
spiders in the world. Its bite brings death within thirty seconds 
—you see, in spite of everything, your end will be merciful.” 


As the door opened quietly, the detective’s hand on Riding’s 
sleeve enjoined silence. 

They could see inside the underground room. Bending over 
his obvious victim, a man was saying in a voice that chilled their 
blood : “‘And you won’t be a pretty sight after death. ... No, 
you won’t be at all a pretty sight.” 

Shaking off the detective’s hand, Riding rushed forward. 

The murderer looked up. ‘The hand holding the stick shook. 

** You bloody swine ! ” shouted Riding ; “‘ you bloody swine ! ” 
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Rashleigh, who had stepped forward suddenly, emitted a 
piercing scream. A moment later, shaking his right hand 
violently, he fell with a crash to the floor. 

Hector Riding felt he could not move—astonishment and 
terror held him paralysed. | 

As he stood there, he saw the face of the man he now knew 
must have murdered not only Percival Lympe and Josiah Box, 
but the beautiful girl who had been his mistress, turn from a 
pallid, dirty white into a vivid scarlet. 

* x x * * sf 

‘ Well,” commented Sergeant Payne of the C.I.D., “ I’ve seen 
some things in my time, but this beats the band !”’ 

Riding spoke impatiently. 

““ Where’s the nearest telephone,” he asked quickly ; ‘‘ have 
they got one at the pub ? ” 

“Yes; but it’s just off the bar—everybody can hear you.” 

“*Can’t help that,” replied the news-editor ; “‘ I’ve got to get 
this story into the Daily Banner! You look after my young 
friend,” indicating the bound figure; “‘ P’ll be back as soon as 
possible.” | 


CHAPTER XXXII 
LORD BRASSINGTON SHAKES HIS FIST 


LorD BRASSINGTON, principal proprietor of the Banner Publishing 
Company, spoke with his characteristic dynamism. 

‘J don’t see your point, my dear Saint,”’ he said, twirling a 
long cigar in the fingers of his left hand, whilst signing a cheque 
with the other,—Lord Brassington’s justified boast was that he 
could always do two things quicker and better than the ordinary 
man could do one. 

Stephen coughed. 

“It’s extremely good of you, sir,” he said to the newspaper 
proprietor, “‘ but Gi 

‘“* But, what ?”’ exploded Lord Brassington ; “‘ speak up, boy, 
damn you!” : 

Well, sir, I was about to say that, whilst it was extremely 
good of you a 

A second explosion filled the room with sound. 

‘Don’t talk damned nonsense, boy! You’re a good reporter 
—eh, Riding ? ” turning quickly to the news-editor. 

“The best in Fleet Street,”’ supported Riding. 

“There you are!” declared Lord Brassington, as though he 
had scored an important debating point; “‘ Mr. Riding, who 
should know what he’s talking about (I pay him enough, God 
knows ! ) says you are the best reporter in Fleet Street. I agree 
with that statement.”’ 

‘Thank you, sir.” 

“You needn’t thank me,” was the characteristically irascible 
reply; “‘ you have nothing to thank me for; don’t be such a 
damned fool!” Before anyone in the room could even blink, 
his lordship had proceeded. ‘‘ When I start out to do a thing, 
I am never satisfied until it zs done. Acting on the advice of 
Riding, I agreed to give the sum of £25,000 to any person— 
any person, mark you, Saint ! ”—shaking his fist in the face of 
the reporter—‘‘ who would bring into the Banner office such 
information as would lead, first, to the identification, and then 
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to the arrest of the criminal who was committing these horrible 
murders. You were the person who brought that information 
in, Saint—you did so, moreover, at the risk of your life—and 
now you have the gall to stand there and tell me to my face”’ 
—shaking his fist again—‘“‘ that you don’t feel you should accept 
the money because—what was the precise reason, Riding ?”’ he 
snapped, turning to the news-editor again. 

Hector Riding tried to be conciliatory. 

“It was because Saint is married to Rashleigh’s niece, sir,” 
he said smoothly; ‘‘ he was afraid it would seem rather like 
taking blood-money.”’ 

Lord Brassington’s eyes nearly popped out of his face. 

“* Blood-money ?”’ he repeated. 

** Yes, sir.” 

“TI refuse to listen to such !’? declared his lordship ; 
““ when I set out to do a thing, I do it! Now, listen to me, 
both of you, because you are in this thing as well, Riding: 
I intend to give you both £25; ooo worth of shares in the 
Daily Banner Company. . 

Chuckling as though he had just made another million (and 
by entirely unethical means), Lord Brassington looked at the 
two prospective recipients of his bounty. 

“Well,” he snapped, ‘‘ what do you say ?”’ 

Stephen, knowing the great man’s weakness, did not attempt 
to be fulsome. 

Instead : 

‘‘ Chief, you’re a great guy !”’ he said. 

Long after he had gone, they could hear Lord Brassington’s 
croaky chuckle reverberating along the corridor. 


After Riding, a broad grin on his face, had left for his own 
quarters, Stephen turned to the Banner crime-reporter who had 
just come into the room. 

** It all seems like a bad dream to me,” he remarked. 

‘* Not the 25,000 quid, surely, old boy?” 

** Oh, not that—but all the rest. There are still some loose 
ends, too, and I hate loose ends.”’ 

‘‘ What’s worrying you in particular ?”’ 

“Well, I should very much like to know who broke into — 
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Rashleigh’s house in Wimpole Street the other night. And then 
there was the fellow who os 

Starrett grinned. / 

“‘ As it happens, I can clear up the first point, anyway. The 
Yard have discovered the truth about that burglary at Rashleigh’s 
house. 

me ney have 2?” 

“Yes, the man’s real name is Stevens—he said it was 
Tompkins when he was arrested—and he was working that 
night, not for the Embassy but for a big blackmailer, 
a fellow called Henderson. Wait a minute,’ as Saint seemed 
about to break in; ‘“‘ when Stevens was caught—he is just a 
small-time crook—he got the wind up, and, afraid to mention 
Henderson, who’s the worst kind of swine, he invented the first 
story that came into his head.” 

‘“* Where did he get hold of the 

Starrett grinned again. 

“* We were responsible for that.” 

‘* We were responsible ? ”’ 

‘‘'The newspapers, I mean: Stevens read it in the papers.” 

** What’s the position now ? ”’ 

“It was Meatyard who got the truth out of him.” 

‘“‘T must meet this Meatyard fellow one day.” 

‘‘ He’s quite a character; you’d like him: I'll introduce you. 
As I was saying, Meatyard got the truth out of him—or as 
much of it as he knew. He said he had no idea why Henderson 
wanted him to open the safe in the consulting-room.” 

‘“You say this bloke Henderson is a professional black- 
mailer?” 

6s Veg?’ 

*“‘ Well, it’s pretty obvious, isn’t it? He wanted to get hold 
of the case-histories in the safe so that he could put the 
“squeeze’ on Rashleigh’s patients; people who have certain 
blood diseases are apt to be rather sensitive.”’ 

“Bright boy!’ commented the Banner crime-reporter ; 
** yes ? ”’—he broke off as a messenger-boy entered the room. 

‘“Somebody to see you, Mr. Saint,’ announced the 
messenger. 


* Hell! Who is it ?” 


Embassy idea ? ” 
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“°E wouldn’t give ’is name—but ’e don’t ’arf look tough!” 
was the reply. 

“* Are you certain he wants to see me?” 

“Sure thing! ’E was most partikler: said ‘ Mr. Saint.’ ” 

‘“‘ Sounds more like one of your pals, Starrett; go down and 
see who it is, will you, there’s a good chap: I’ve got a story 
to finish.” 

¢¢ O.K! 9 

Stephen was busy typing the last paragraph of his story, when 
the door opened, and he heard Starrett say: “ Here’s an old 
friend of yours, Saint.”’ 

Turning round, the reporter saw a thick-set, respectably 
dressed man whose figure, though not his face, was vaguely 
familiar. 

It was not until this man spoke that a more vivid recollection 
came; after the stranger had said in a semi-jocular tone: 
** Don’t you remember me, Mr. Saint ?”’ he replied: ‘‘ Yes... 
I think I do: you were the man who rescued me from that 
crooks’ joint in Tatton Street about a month ago. Is that 
right ?”’ 

“Yes, that’s right,” was the chuckling reply. 

““T asked you to send me your name and address at the 
office here.”’ 

“ Well, now, I’ve come myself.”’ 

Stephen was about to put his hand into the breast pocket 
of his coat in order to bring out his wallet, when his arm was 
seized. 

““T didn’t come here for that,” the caller said gruffly ; “‘ I’ve 
come to explain things.”’ 

“Sit down; have a cigarette. Starrett, give our friend a 
cigarette. And, by the way, you needn’t be afraid of this 
fellow ; he’s a friend of mine.”’ 

When the cigarette had been lit, and the first smoke exhaled, 
the visitor launched into his story. 

**1’m a crook,” he started, ‘‘ or, rather, I used to be a crook.” 

“'That’s all right,” replied Saint; “I like crooks—the kind 
who save me from being snuffed out, anyway. What stopped 
you from carrying on being a crook ?” 

* You did, Mr. Saint.” 
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“Yes, you did! It was like this: I was hangin’ about near 
the Marble Arch one night, waitin’ for—well, I won’t mention 
his name. We were goin’ to do a ‘job’ together—I was a 
burglar, see ?—when you came along. I knew who you were 
because you’d been pointed out to me by—well, never mind who 
—so, as [ say, I knew who you were, both your name and your 
job, I mean. Do you know what you did?” 

** No, I can’t remember.”’ 

“You stopped, and gave me a quid—a pound note !—and this 
is what you said : ‘ It’s a damned shame a man your age looking 
so down-and-out ; go and get yourself a meal and a bed. gel 
was so surprised that I took it. 

“The funny thing was, I wasn’t a real down-and-out; I 
was dressed like that because I didn’t want to get a decent 
suit dirty. 

** Believe it or not, that was the first bit of decency I’d been 
shown for years—and by a stranger, too! It sounds bloody silly 
the way I’m tellin’ it, no doubt, but I’ve gone straight ever since. 
It’s been a tough go, but 

** How are you making out now ?”’ 

“Tm not doing so bad, Mr. Saint, thank you.” 

“Yes, but what are you doing ?”’ 

The visitor shuffled his feet. 

‘* T’m a check-in man at a Salvation Army hostel,” he replied, 
obviously confused. 

“* Where ? ” 

“ Salter Street—off the Edgware Road.” 

“‘T'll come along one night and see you; and here,” pulling 
out his wallet, “‘ if you don’t take this,” handing the man five 
£1 notes, * I’j/—— 

The other grinned. ° 

** Jes’ as you say, Mr. Saint—but you will come along, won't 
you?” 

“TI certainly will.” 


* * * * * * 


When, an hour later, Stephen told the story to Mary, his wife 
said: ‘* We'll both go!” 
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‘““T want to thank him for saving me a perfectly good 
husband ! ” 


He looked straight into her eyes. 
** No regrets, darling ?” 


“ Fool !”’ she cried, flinging her arms round his neck. 
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